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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
etc., published under thig heading at ten cents a 





[pices 





STUDENTS and other young people coming to Boston 
will be heartily welcomed at the Central Con tional 
Church, corner of Newbury and Berkeley Stree (near 
the Institute of Technology). The maintovers especially 
ask information regarding these Finan people and they 
will be glad to assist them in an One of the min- 
isters may be found at the eharee “daily during Septem- 
ber, between 12 and 1. 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Pastor. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPOLE, Associate. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Inco: April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the Jy social condition of +_~—— Sus- 
tains ains and missionaries ; jperance 
homes and seaports st home 


houses 
and abroad es libraries for or oulgDing vessels ; 
ry the Satlor's Magazine, Seaman and 


Centributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. DrqpeaRD, President. 
Rev. G. McPHERSON wemins 3 rt jecretary. 
HAaLt Ropgs, Treasurer. 








Wants 


Experienced Kindergartner desires position, in 
or near Boston, ao ger erness or mother’s helper. ° Ref- 
erences, Address Box 68, Yarmouth, Me. 





anted, a woman of refinement to share the life 
and work of a family of two adults and two children. 
Address Mrs. G., Box 482, Hanover, N. H. 








Wanted, two teachers for teacher- training classes 
in a large church in Brooklyn, N. Y. Remuneration. 
Address E. L. B.,37, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 
Organist. Experienced and capable man wants to 
play @ modern organ. Is successful choirmaster. Sal- 
rd of secondary importance. Address T. B., 37, care 
he Congreyationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst. To let, fine house, one or two tenements, 
all modern improvements. Very near both colleges. 
Ten cent troliey to Mt. Holyoke and Smith. Address 
Mrs. 8. A. H , 20 Woodside Avenue, Amherst, Mass. 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Se verai good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

A Cheerfal, musical, refined and adaptable woman 
would like a position ‘as attendart-companion to a 
semi-invalid or elderly person. Best of references. 
Address S. F. 8.,51 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Cosusependonce Desired with one who can board 
a bright, obedient orphan boy of eight years. A refined, 
Christian home, near good public School, especially de- 
sired. References exchanged Address ‘A. Y. 37, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


It Will Pay you to investigate our system of findin 
good positions for capabie Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men. Opportunities paying $1,000—$5,000 
now open. Write us today stating position desired. 
Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of Zhe Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


New England Woman desires to care for a chronic 
invalid, an attendant or do general nursing for lady or 
gentleman, in city or ge Reference if required. 

Juties to begin Sept. 18. dress R. W., 36, — The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


A Home Seleer in Brookline to take partial care 
of children, four and six years old, and aid otherwise. 
General housework done by a regular servant. Good 
position and home for right girl or young woman. Ad- 
dress H. A. B., 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Uottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm sup — 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated boo 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. a 


Rhodesia. A Congregational minister over five 
years in Rhodesia wishes to arrange - exchange with a 
minister in America for a few months, eee 
about May 4 year. Futher particulars on applica- 
y1 bang Rev. . Truscott, Gwelo, Rhodesia, South 

ri 


Furnished Room to rent in aaignae, suitable for 

one or two occupants. Near four car lines. Family con- 

sists of two Christian women, who would like students 

or other young people. Special rate to young man who 

would tend small furnace. References given and re- 
ulred. Address C. E., 37, care The Congregationalist, 
oston, Mass. 


A Teacher ina paoct pre porerz school situated at 
an elevation of 900 feet in t ost beautiful part of 
the Hudson Highlands. will take three boys into his 
family. Exceptional advantages. Remarkable health- 
fulness. Unusually high moral tone. School year be- 
gins § —_ 25. ox a and + address, Sum- 
ner Blakemore, » Ipswich, 


All Standard Reference Books and popular 
books in sets bought and sold. New International Kncy- 
clo pee dia, © entry Dictionary, nage oo 8s Lectures, Lar- 
ned’s Read y Reference, Moder n Eloquence, Hastings 
aap Dictionary, international Critical Commentary, 

etc. Adsiress Book-exchange, 37, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim-* 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and;at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, 





Now OPEN - 


Secretary 1,000. Corresponden 
Salesman, 1, ;500. Collector sain 
Clerk, 360 

Bookkeeper, “ “7 00. be atts saan, 


ite for list and plan 
Business Opportuntty Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 
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TIRED MOTHERS.—It’s hard work to take care 
of children and to cook, sweep, wash, sew and 
mend besides. Tired mothers should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it refreshes the blood, improves the 
appetite, assures restful sleep and helps in many 
ways. 





NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIST TICKETS TO THE PaciFIc CoAstT.—Ex- 
tremely low rate tickets on sale daily Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 31 to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Hoosac MOUNTAINS, DEERFIELD VALLEY, 
Hupson RivER EXcuRSION TO NEW YORK, 
$5, Oct. 5 FROM BOSTON, AND OcT. 4 FROM 
ALL OTHER STATIONS.—The Hoosac Mountains 
and the Deerfield Valley form a combination of 
mountain grandeur and pastoral beauty of rural 
landscape seldom seen. 

It was Hawthorne who in a ride through this re- 
gion perceived the variations of nature in her 
bestowal of beauty upon this favored country, and 
he expressed it forcibly when he observed that the 
peaceful scenery of the valley was diversified by 
the mountains in their offerings of sunshine and 
shadow, glory and gloom. 

It is the Fitchburg Division of the Boston & 
Maine R. R. whieh has the honor of serving this 
scenic section ; and it is safe saying that no railroad 
in the United States has such a magnificent border 
of landscape beauty as the railroad from the 
“Charles to the Hudson.” 

This is the route of the $5 excursion from Boston 
on Oct. 5, and from other stations on Oct. 4, and 
one has but to receive an inkling of what wonders 
are in store, and a “sure venture ”’ that he will see 
for himself. After departure from the North Sta- 
tion, it is but a few minutes ere we are in Waltham, 
the city of watches, and watch out, for you are on 
the banks of the Charles and about to commence a 
railroad journey through New England’s “ Garden 
ef Eden.” 

Bustling cities dropped midst the green hills of 
central Massachusetts; shimmeriog lakes whose 
shores are sheltered with large shade trees; silvery 
streams whose green banks and verdant border 
lands invitingly welcome us to tarry awhile and 
rest; roaring waterfalls, snowy cascades, sportive 
brooks and huge hills and mountain peaks all pass 
in the Boston & Maine biograph. At Troy, N. Y., 
we bid good-by to the delightful scenery as viewed 
from a car window. We cross the Hudson and 
alight from the train at Albany, N. Y. You can 
enjoy the moonlight view of the Hudson River on 
the night steamers or remain in Albany over night 
and take in the sights of the capital city. The day 
line trip down the Hudson on the palatial steamers 
is undoubtedly the grandest sail in the country. 
We pass in plain view of the gorgeous Catskill 
Mountains, under the famous Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
past West Point, Newburg and the historical shrines 
of the Revolution, the Palisades and all the scenic 
wonders of a wonderful region; through the maze 
of flying craft in New York harbor, and dock at 
the metropolis. 

Two days in New York—you can do as you please. 
Returning, we journey via the Fall River Line 
steamers to Boston and other stations, and via the 
Providence Line to Providence and Worcester; 
$5 is the round trip-rate. Send to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine R. R., 
Boston, for the beautiful illustrated booklet and 
souvenir of the trip. It describes the- journey in 
detail and is beautifully illustrated. It will be sent 
free to any one upon receipt of address. 


DOUBLE REMOVAL 


THE 


Bible Study Publishing Company 


Publishers of the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) 
Lessons, formerly at 95 South Street, and 


Henry 0. Noyes & Company 


Dealers in Sunday School Supplies, for twenty- 
nine years at 134 Bromfield Street, 


HAVE BOTH REMOVED 


to new and commodious offices and warerooms at 


250 Devonshire Street 


Winthrop Square, Boston 


which they will jointly occupy and make headquar- 
ters for Sunday - choo] Supplies of every description. 

Pastors, Sunday School. 8 tendents and 
Teachers are cordially invited to visit our new 
rooms. 
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louse ; Chi Go, 188 L La 
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offices,for to H. W. Hubbard, r, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


afb dentine etiets Caactoaee aoe Shae 
H, Richards, D. D., Secret Setar Rev. H Cobb, D. D. 


Secretary Ho Tr, 1 

ne 22nd 8t., New youn Rev G. H. Taintor, 161 
8 ° 9 Ly a. % 

e M. 

taries. 


Boston, Mass. ; Rev. H, Wikof, 
A. Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre- 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorsTy (including 
former New West Education ~ Beholarships 
for students for the ministry. enty-se ven Co 
tional Coll oges and 7 Ay in seventeen 
ee ee schools in pit and ane Ne 
Foecourer. Offices, os, 013 os 1s Congregational ‘House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. 


THE SOHOOL AND E- 


House, Boston, 
Sanders, 
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Ph. D., Sec- 
mis- 


as 
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subsoriptions 

C. 8. 8S. & Pub. 
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. D., Fo ve.. 

Scania Jel B. Forbes, 206 Wothersiela Ave., Hartford, Ct 


RAMAWN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
T resident Rev. Alexander "Mokensio, B.D. Di Da: 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MassscHwsaTre HOM Misqron any SoolsTy 


Co! onal House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secee Ao bea. v. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 
CONGREGATIONAL BOARD ¢ ed PASTORAL SUI- 
PLY, established ¢@ Massachusetts General Associa- 


ish: y 
tion, offers its Services to churches "desiring pas pastors or 
in Massachusetts ts and in other States. 
puupit €10: Toms tional House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. ss Secre ° 


sisoicted in tha mans, ‘ata gifts 1 A, Sta 
quests ic name. 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥. E et aren, 609 Congregational House. 
Df eee | CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vii cint ty Its o ogy is the esiab- 
lishment ~x- A — ort rot} 


eiical tional 
Churches and Sunda; schon ty own an and its subui bs. 
Charles #. Rutan, Pre s.; C. E. Kelse pxveee 3 George H. 


Flint, Sec., 101 Piaowsbas St., Bos! 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF bea pee Room 704 Cong: a 
Miss Sarah Louise 





Goal House. 0 Day, Treasurer; M 
E., Harriet 8 d, Home yj: 
WoMmAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
rs onal House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer: L. Sherman, an, Home Secretary. 
THE Wouswe Smansny Ey Foigee 8 SooIRTY of Bos- 
Ts ‘Soren, Mg aretaviile ile 8 








100 NEW SONGS in 
YOUNC PEOPLE’S SONCS OF PRAISE 
30 cents per copy, by mail; $25.00 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 


‘Por Sate by Cotig. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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New YorK Excursion, Oct. 12 To 15.—578 
Miles by Rail and Steamer, $5. Through the fa- 
mous Berkshire Hills to Albany, down the Hudson 
River by either day or night boat, thence Fall River 
Line to Boston. Aunual New York Excursion over 
the Boston & Albany R. R. from Boston, [bursday, 
Oct. 12. From stations west of Boston, Oct. 11. 
Send to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, 
for descriptive leaflet. 


$10 TO MALONE, N. Y., AND RETURN from 
Boston, via Bellows Falls and the Rutland R. R. 
Tickets good going Sept. 17 to 20, and for return 
until Sept. 30. An unusual opportunity to visit 
points in northwestern New York and participate 
in the Old Home Week celebration and County 
Fair at Malone. Through parlor cars and passen- 
ger coaches from Boston. Proportionate rates 
from other points in New England. For further 
particulars address George E. Marsters, N. E, P. A., 
298 Washington Street, Boston. 





LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE EXCURSION ON SAT- 
URDAY, SEPT. 16.—$2 round-trip rate via Boston 
& Maine Railroad. Lake Winnepesaukee, New 
Hampshire’s popular lake resort, is the destination 
of the Boston Excursion again, on Sept. 16. This 
is the ideal lake resort in New England for a day’s 
outing. Itis situated at the foothills of the White 
Mountains and the entrance to the Merrimac 
Valley, and possesses all the charms and attributes 
of scenery which these two regions can bestow 
upon it. The surface of the lake is dotted with 
islands and the shores are indented with beautiful 
coves and harbors which serve as delightful sites 
for summer cottagers and campers. The steamer 
Mt. Washington, a large and swift vessel, sails over 
the lake, occupying about five hours and covering a 
course of nearly sixty miles. The view from the 
decks of the steamer on a clear day is superb. Mt. 
Washington looms up in the distance, while nearer, 
the peaks of Passaconaway and the lesser moun- 
tains are plainly visible. On board the boat is a 
first-class dining-room, new this year. It has been 
arranged so that passengers, not desiring a full 
dinner, may procure sandwiches or whatever re- 
freshment they may desire. Saturday, Sept. 16, is 
the date of the Boston Excursion. Tickets will be 
on sale at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washing- 
ton Street, and at Union Station, at the very low 
rate of $2 for the round trip, and will be good going 
and returning only on special train. Special train 
will leave Boston, Union Station, at 8.20 A. M., con- 
necting at Alton Bay with the steamer Mt. Wasb- 
ington; returning, leave Alton Bay on arrival of 
steamer. 








Educational 
PENNSYLVANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


Military y College 


CHESTER, PA. 








benefits, moral stamina, healthful 
diversion, and soldierly discipline 

supplied by a military schoo} of the 
best type. A national reputation 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subse space are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receiptis 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittan: 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of : @asee of address 
must reach this office on nsure the sending 
of the paper of the following ie e the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 

versal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc3 can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sel rtion, 14 lines to ge ee eee aoe to the column. 











MICHIGAN 


————BAY VIEW 
READING COURSES 


Adopted and Now Used by 


Over 1200 Literary Clubs 


in the United States and Other Countries 
No ordinary work gets such an approval 
Just the thing for either present or proposed clubs. 
They supply in themselves all the essential literature 
to carry on club work, with plans and programs; 
they are short, systematic and choice. 
Cours *s offered on: 
RUSSIA AND 4 
FRANCE AND AUST 
GERMANY, BELGIUM AND DENMARK 


For circulars address 














J. M, HALL, .165 Boston Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








according to amoun: 
READING Noricnsy wanes bonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not spopingty stm atts Co de- 

ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to 
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a each year thousands of ey worth = J yes 4 
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gate the truth of all statements made in its adve: 

columns, hy wos remind our readers that 


Ss hy not an indores- 
men Dongrega- 
tional deciaration has only such 


weight as aie t inherent reasonableness and 
the character of those who ue rit entitle it to have. 
Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


- the Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class maul. Composition oy Thomas Todt 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
UONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD, 


HARTFORD ftir. eaacciss 


“THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization | tn each each Depart. = SEMIN ARY 


Re . 
Bslisions Pedagoey... OF ate DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 98th year Sept. 80, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of aaa 














tion, buil courses of study, lec Ps, and spec: 
facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberiin, Ohio. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy. Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


5641 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Tratnixe SCHOOL 
RAINING 
For Circular of General Information address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


Union Theological Seminary 


The next term 0 Rove. $ 27,9 A. M., for the recep- 
pm of new Rader The inauguration of Prof. James 
Eve ame. as Ed Robinson Professor of 
tibiteal 4 Theo Leave ii i, 4 en September 28, at 4.30 
P. M. 
moe Theolosy 











e Purpose of New Testa- 


oe Seminar offers = a LF curriculum of theological 
stan , calcula students for all forms of 
religious ‘activity. ty. Se vis Pais affiliated with Columbia 
and New York beet mre whose graduate courses are 
open wines ch students Le prego by the 
Se For in’ nett and ca’ salegee omy the 
resident, Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., 
L. D., 700 Park Avenue, New York City. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, GILMANTON. 


Gilmanton Academy, “"N*7°" 


Thesongh preparation for the | eolleges and tech- 

Physical Tramning. “Cocated on high aoa evectoching 
on big’ 

volta tumea mountain and lake country. $400. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Meriden, N. H. For young menand women. A school 
where expenses are low, ideals of conduct high, hard 
work popular. Send for information regarding. courses 
of study, opportunities for self-help, etc. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, PRINCIPAL. 














MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college school for 
HATICK, BASS. BF -.. lege a pespeseeeny 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, LOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


we her ents to Se. Any = 
olyoke. Beautiful groun: 
ack Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Rid ing. 
“irs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Ciris. Babvecaity — of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. Colieg General and Spe- 
cial oe Sch ohare nips for beak college Late geen d 
work. Gymnasium, fiel Permanent home 
for girls if needed.’ Hlustrated seted booklet £ free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


CONSERVATORY 
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Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 





| Lolog 


RIDGE 


Tol (ole) 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 








MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


For Boys and Young Men. Great Barrington, Mass. 
A Home Sehool among “ the Berkshires,” preparing for 
College or Business. Pupils are members of hig, : 
family, and receive constant personal attention. Pight 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected and number limited. Courses 
of study not rigid, advancement opens on student’s 
ability. Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all 
outdoor games = a pore ee votes careful supervision. 
Address E. NNEP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Auburndale, Mass. 


Educates women for the home, practical life and self- 
support, while providing all the literary accomplish- 
ments of culttvated life. Location within ten miles of 
Boston—beautiful and unusually healthful. 

All modern departments, fully equipped. 

For catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


Mount Ida School i2% 


Six miles from Boston. 

Advanced courses in French, German, History, 
Literature, Music for advanced students. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and other colleges. 

Four connected buildings. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports, 
Tilustrated Catalog. 
Mr. and = Jewett may be seen at the school 
ay. 


any day 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard). 
Summit Avenue, 87. Newton, Tass. 


*Phone, “ Newton 525.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Safely Welded 
To The Rock 


Provision for the future 
of your family and pro- 
tection for your home 
is loyalty to your sa- 
cred trust. 


ae (HAS ‘THE © 
7 | STRENGTH OF, | 
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The Best Provision 
The Safest Protection 


T he 
» Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 59. 














JOHN F DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N, Ja 
aide 

Educational THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY 
MASSACHUSETTS THE INSTITUTE OF FIFTY COURSES 
ar and professional) for 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. SACRED LITERATURE Lo ag ell school teach- 
For (Continuing <enbdied “7 poy ow See 
Wellesley Schoo Boys he A Institut and extension of Riblical study 
Welteatey Masa. College Preparatory. One Fhe Aeon nS Sree home, the church, or the 
OUTING TERM cach year in mountain camp. Sacred Literature) been nea reee —, 

A plan of great and rr proved value. For circulars ad- oF for Announcements. “ 


dress EDWA AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL 43,2442 mss. 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME. 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. 








NEW YORK 











INSTITUTE 
Musical Art 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 
Director 


Will open at 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, October 11, 1905 








An endowed institution, established for 
art, not for profit. Its teachers, selected 
from the best in Europe and America. 
Its purpose, to give a thorough, all- 
round musical education. 
Among the members of the faculty are: 
Singing, Mme. Etelka Gerster, Mme. 
_Hess-Burr, Mr. Georg Henschel, M. 
Alfred Giraudet; Pianoforte, M. Sig- 
ismund Stojowski; Stringed Instru- 
ments, the Kneisel Quartet; Theory 
of Music, Mr. Percy Goetschius, Mr. 
Louis V. Saar. 
Prospectus, giving full information, 
mailed on application to the Registrar, 


Mr. L. E. BERGER 
53 Fifth Avenue, New York 























THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mort, 

Acts as ‘Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan James Stillman 
William Waldorf Astor, | Moses Taylor Pyne, 
He omy, A. C. Taylor, 8. S. Palmer, 

D. O. Mills. William Rowland, 
Robert F. ‘ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Ro; 
George F. Baker Cleveland H. dee, 
E. R. Pveex ohn Riker, 

b Charlies el S. Lamont, 


bf D. a 


A. G. De ae A 
Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


Appetizing Autumn Articles, 1905 


The Church and Young People—How Can 
It Get, Keep and Help Them? A group of 
practical helpful suggestions by such experts as 
Stephen J. Herben, F. L. Massick and other 
ministers who have made a specialty of work 
with the young. 

The Religious Situation in the Philippines, 
by James A. Leroy, former secretary to the 
Taft Commission and a member of the Gov- 
ernment party that has just visited the islands. 

Furnishing the Home, a series of four articles 
full of feasible aod original suggestions for the 
hall, living-room, chamber and kitchen of the 
ordinary home. 

Special Christian Unity Number, Nov. 4. 

The Germans in China, by Rev. Arthur 
Smith, D, D, 


HE SIZE of the American Board debt, 

$176,000, was not foreseen even by 
those most closely concerned with the 
administration, A number 
of circumstances combine 
to account for it. In the 
first place, a debt of $22,000 was carried 
over from the previous year. There has 
been a large and exceptional expenditure 
in connection with the Micronesian Mis- 
sion, particularly in purchasing and equip- 
ping the Morning Star, but had not such 
a step been taken the mission there would 
have had to be abandoned. Other mis- 
sions have drawn more heavily than 
usual upon the Board, while the greatly 
increased cost of living in Japan and 
Turkey has necessitated an increase of 
salaries. Moreover, the fiscal year was 
seven days shorter than its predecessor, 
inasmuch as the books were closed 
promptly on the evening of Aug. 31, 
whereas it has been the custom to in- 
clude all moneys received during the first 
six days of the ensuing month. But 
this new policy of closing the books 
promptly at the expiration of the fiscal 
year will, we believe, be approved by the 
Board’s constituency. Another factor in 
the case is the increasing tendency of 
givers to designate sums for specific ob- 
jects, thus lessening the amount at the 
disposal of the Prudential Committee for 
general expenses. The great underlying 
cause of this large debt, however, is the 
fact that a constantly expanding work 
the world over is being carried out prac- 


The American 
Board Debt 


. tically on the basis of the contributions 


of twenty years ago. The problem, then, 
for the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica is to bring the resources up to the 
level of the splendid achievements the 
globe around. This debt is serious enough 
to occasion careful thought and wise ac- 
tion on the part of all friends of the 
Board. But we do not look upon it as 
a hopeless handicap. Four years ago, at 


the Hartford meeting, a debt of $102,000 
was raised in sixty minutes. The Woman’s 
Board will assume $20,000 of the current 
debt, and there are still in our Congrega- 
tional churches financial resources which 
can be drawn upon; and the comparative 
ease with which an extra $42,000 was 
raised for the Board during the’ past 
summer proves that an emergency call 
does not sound forth in vain. 


(Snes AGAINST THIS DEBT we 
ought to put the thrilling story of 
achievements. No one can read on page 
SSH tits 892 the record of swift 

¢ Denomination’s 44 startling changes in 
World-wide Work China, Japan, India and 
elsewhere without realizing that foreign 
missions rightly conducted today are im- 
mensely influential upon the life of the 
world. The denomination ought to be 
proud to have hundreds of missionaries 
bearing its commission in these distant 
lands, and scores of schools, colleges and 
hospitals radiating light and helpfulness 
at so many points in the Orient. The 
work of the well-equipped modern mis- 
sionary has ceased to be simply the con- 
version of an individual now and then, 
here and there. Converts are increasing, 
it is true, and the missionaries will al- 
ways seek and win many, but our mis- 
sionaries today are agents as well of a 
Christian civilization, true builders of a 
mighty and enduring kingdom. Read 
about what they are doing, for these are 
times of great conquests for the Church 
as truly as were the apostolic days. 


RICTION between the United States 
and Turkey has come again over the 
rights of one Ghirkis Vartanian, an as- 
sassin of the Armenian race 

pars ee on trial for his life, who 
claims American citizenship, 

but whose right to the claim cannot be 
investigated by American consular offi- 
cials because they are debarred from see- 
ing him or his documents. Cases some- 
what similar to this have occurred be- 
fore, involving the rights of Armenians 
naturalized in this country, and hitherto, 
however stoutly the Turks have insisted 
on their superior claim on any one for- 
merly their subject, they have not pre- 
vented our officials from seeing whether 
@ grave injustice might not bedone. It 
probably will become our duty some day 
to teach the Sultan that an Armenian 
American is entitled to as fair treatment 
as a Bostonian of the Brahmin class, 
Undoubtedly, as Hon. A. D. White points 
out in his autobiography, all too often 
American citizenship is secured by Euro- 
peans and Orientals solely for the sake of 
getting our protection when detected in 


questionable deeds in Europe and Asia. 
That can be remedied by better immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws. But there 
are some things which a nation must insist 
upon, and one of them is fair play for its 
citizens wherever they are in peril, judi- 
cially or politically. Only by rigid ad- 
herence to this réle has British prestige 
the world over been kept at par. 


ECRETARY OF THE NAVY BONA- 
PARTE is aggressively leading Mary- 
land Republicans in a campaign against 
Senator Gorman and the 
The Negro a8 Democratic party in which 
a Citizen and 
asaHuman ‘the issue of Negro disen- 
franchisement is dominant. 
Mr. Bonaparte and his party accept the 
Southern point of view to the extent of 
explicitly declaring that they have no 
sympathy with the idea that the Negro 
is to have social equality with the whites ; 
but they resist any direct or indirect dis- 
enfranchisement which is based prima- 
rily on a man’s color or race, nor will they 
be party to those legal devices which 
states farther south have resorted to, by 
which the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion has been rejected while its letter has 
been kept. 

A Negro guilty of assault was burned 
at the stake in a Texas town last week, 
after a delay which gave full opportunity 
for his kindred to gather and plead un- 
availingly for a less terrible form of 
death, and for hundreds of citizens to 
assemble. The South’s record on lynch- 
ing and affairs of this kind has been 
better the past six months; so much so as 
to call forth from Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington grateful recognition of the fact. 
In rural districts, however, where life 
and virtue are peculiarly at the mercy of 
evil men, popular sentiment still justifies 
such punishment for its supposed deter- 
rent effect. That it does deter is by no 
means certain ; and even if it did, whether 
it is justifiable in a law-abiding, Christian 
community is scarcely debatable, viewed 
theoretically. 


¢¢ FLUNKITT of Tammany Hall” is 
not the only American who be- 

lieves in ‘‘honest graft.’”’ Doers of evil 
,, have a practical sense of 
relativity in ethics as well 

as professors of ethics in our universities, 
who approach the subject theoretically. 
Though this expression comes from a 
Tammany heeler grown rich by “graft,’” 
it shows the profound need of restoration 
of the conception of the absolute in ethics, 
which a thousand and one things in our 
contemporary life demonstrate, as, for 
instance, the revelations of the past week 
relative to insurance company adminis- 
tration. The New York Legislative Com- 


‘* Honest Gr: 
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mittee had hardly begun its work of prob- 
ing conditions in general in the metro- 
politan insurance world before it found 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and New York Life Insurance Company 
directors had been as guilty morally, if 
not as guilty technically, in enriching 
themselves with policy holders’ money as 
the Equitable Assurance Company’s di- 
rectors had been, and with the same ap- 
parent insensibility to the fact that their 
¢ nduct was at all reprehensible. It is 
encouraging to see in the comments of 
financial editors of the great dailies of 
the country such frank condemnation 
of the standard of ethics revealed in New 
York insurance circles. The Boston 
Herald’s financial editor, in the issue of 
the 9th, quotes approvingly the saying 
of a retired broker: ‘The next really 
cogent and convincing bull argument 
will be putting a few personages in jail, 
not those who play craps, get drunk or 
disturb the peace, but those who violate 
all the canons of, honor and honesty.” 


OR REASONS clearly set forth in the 

September Atlantic the Public Print- 
ng Oflice at Washington has been a scan- 
dalously managed busi- 
ness for many years, a 
place where graft and 
tyranny have had fuller sway than in al- 
most any other Washington department. 
Investigation by the Keep Commission 
recently brought to the President’s atten- 
tion the facts of the case. Evidence given 
by .two subordinates to this commission 
angered the public printer, Mr. Palmer, 
against them and he called for their res- 
ignations. The President has intervened, 
has dismissed Mr. Palmer and put in his 
place one of these truthful subordinates. 
Whether Mr. Ricketts, the appointee, is 
the man for the place permanently is not 
clear, but anything looking toward reform 
is w2lcome. 


The Public 
Printer Dismissed 


REAT BRITAIN must make up her 

mind to one thing if China’s reform 
movement proceeds as rapidly in the near 
future as it has during the 
past five years, and that is 
abolition of her imposition 
of opium on China, Neither Japan, her 
ally and China’s tutor, or China believe 
that opium is anything else than a dev- 
astating curse, and they soon will be in 
a position to say to Great Britain, ‘‘ Quit 
making money out of the weakness and 
vice of Orientals or else quit calling your- 
self superior to us in civilization and 
ethics.” Dr. Griffith John, the eminent 
veteran missionary, in a letter written 
as recently as last June, has said that 
‘‘as long as the Indian trade in opium 
exists the Chinese are powerless to deal 
with the evil.” 


The Opiam 
Traffic in China 


AST YEAR 1,026,499 foreigners came 

into the United States. This is the 
largest number of immigrants ever re- 
ceived in this country in 
any one year. It equals 
more than one-half of the 
population of Norway. It represents 
many nationalities and languages. Only 
one in ten of the whole number came 
from Russia. It is evident that Amer- 
icans of the future will know more of 
that country than is known by the pres- 
ent generation. Boston is receiving her 


Our Nation in 
the Making 


full share of the new arrivals, the ma- 
jority of whom -remain in the city where 
they landed. Of the 5.000, in round num- 
bers, who arrived in this port from Eu- 
rope last week, much the larger portion 
were immigrants. Had ever a people a 
greater task before them than we have, 
or & more inspiring opportunity to guide 
and mold a great nation in the making? 
Does our record, as Congregationalists, 
of home and city missionary work indi- 
cate that we worthily appreciate the task 
that falls to us? 


ASSACHUSETTS AND IOWA, 
long-established commonwealths of 
their respective sections, have recently 
completed a poll of 
Waning Population their inhabitants, and 
and Problems for 3 
the Church the result in each case 
shows that there is a 
loss, absolute in the case of Iowa, rela- 
tive in the case of Massachusetts; in 
Iowa due to the emigration of well-to.do 
and prosperous farmers to sections where 
lands can be secured at less cost and the 
capital derived from sale of the Iowa 
property invested to advantage; and in 
the case of Massachusetts due probably 
to causes chiefly industrial, the compe- 
tition of the South in manufacturing and 
the peculiar burdens which New England 
industries carry under present tariff legis- 
lation. The preliminary count in Massa- 
chusetts gives the state a population of 
2,998,958, an increase of 498,775 over the 
population of 1895; but whereas the gain 
disclosed by the national census of 1900 
over the state census of 1895 was 12.21 
per cent., the gain of the state census of 
1905 over the national census of 1900 is 
only 6 90 per cent. This decrease during 
the last half decade has been ‘‘epidemic 
and not sporadic ’’—to quote the Bureau 
of Statistics bulletin—and is seen as much 
in the cities as in the towns and villages. 
For the Christian Church, and especially 
those denominations like our own which 
have been strong numerically, these sta- 
tistics have import that needs to be un- 
derstood. Just as the exodus of old set- 
tlers from Iowa and other states of the 
Mississippi Valley to new lands in the 
Northwest and in Canada has created 
serious problems for our Home Mission- 
ary Societies in the older Western com- 
monwealths, so the altered composition 
and lessening gain of population in New 
England creates problems for the New 
England State Home Missionary Socie- 
ties to face. 


HE STRIDE toward unity in India 

of which Dr. Jones writes in this 
issue is paralleled and to some extent 
surpassed in Korea, that in- 

La eemi*® teresting land just now in 
the eye of the world. Meth- 

odists have taken the initiative through 
Bishop Harris, recently sent out from this 
country as missionary bishop for Japan, 
Korea and Manchuria. At the recent an- 
nual conference of the Methodist mission 
in Korea he went so far as to favor or- 
ganizing all Christian Koreans into one 
church. The missionaries fell in with 
the proposition and an immediate pro- 
posal was made to unite the Presbyterian 
and Methodist missions in Pyeng Yang 
in the carrying on of educational work. 
Further joint discussion broadened the 
scope of the proposed combination to 
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include other places, medical and educa- 
tional work as well, and this significant 
resolution was passed: 

Resolved, at this informal meeting of mis- 

sionaries, that the time has now come when 
denominational lines should be done away 
with amongst the Protestant Christians of 
Korea, and that all should unite in the organi- 
zation of the Church of Christ in Korea. 
A standing vote showed perfect unanim- 
ity, and many wept tears of joy. Bishop 
Harris’s words in this connection are well 
worth quoting: ‘‘The Methodist Church 
is my mother, my spiritual mother, and 
I love her very dearly, but she cannot save 
me; there is but one name that we can 
offer to these people that will save them. 
Let us give them that name that is above 
every name, and let us not obscure its 
meaning by the introduction of other 
names which, however precious to us, 
have to these people no meaning and no 
saving power.”’, 


HE PERFECTING of this plan of 
union is engaging the attention of 
all the missionaries gathered at the capi- 
tal this very month, and the 
pe trad practical outcome will prob- 
gery ably be the consolidation of 
three girls’ schools into one, two boys’ 
schools into one and of two hospitals into 
one, with the result not only of furnishing 
to the natives a gratifying exhibition of 
Christian unity, but of increasing the 
equipment and the teaching staff of these 
institutions so that instead of two or 
thrée weak schools and hospitals there 
will be one of each, well furnished for 
its work. Some months ago the vari- 
ous Presbyterian missionaries in Korea 
(American—North and South, Canadian 
and Australian) made arrangements to 
unite in one Presbyterian church in Korea. 
The Methodists and Presbyterians carry 
on most of the missionary work of Protes- 
tants in Korea. Of course details will 
have to be referred to the home boards 
of the two denominations for final ap- 
proval, but the fact that the missionaries 
on the ground are so intent on union is 
full of promise. Indeed, Dr. James S. 
Dennis, the missionary expert of New 
York who has kindly furnished us with 
the facts above stated, says in a private 
letter to us, ‘“‘The note of unity seems to 
sound resonant and clear from almost 
every mission field of the world.” 


HAT WITH MOB VIOLENCE for 

a time throughout Japan, a devas- 
tating earthquake in the Calabria district 
of Italy, and the interracial, 
interreligious and interclass 
warfare in the Caucasus, 
where the city of Baku has been practi- 
cally destroyed and industries worth $90,- 
000,000 ruined, the past week has been 
one of unprecedented violence, natural 
and human. Russia’s impotent and vac- 
illating handling of the situation in the 
Caucasus for the past six months has at 
last led to a clash between Tartars and 
Armenians, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians in which the slaughter on both sides 
has been terrible. Their uncontrolled 
strife growing out of racial and religious 
hatred has given the organized and em- 
bittered wage-earners with radical lean- 
ings of the city of Baku and adjacent 
territory an opportunity to settle by force 
their issues with the repressive and auto- 


Anarchy in 
the Caucasus 
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cratic government, and in so doing they 
have wrecked most of the great industries, 
notably the oil industry, the Standard Oil 
Company’s most powerful and serious 
rival for the world’s trade. This oil in 
its crude and refined form means so much 
to Russian consumers that the crisis in 
Baku, on its economic as well as its polit- 
ical side, creates grave, new problems of 
finance and industry for the Czar and his 
ministers to settle. They are being se- 
verely criticised by outspoken journals in 
St. Petersburg for letting such anarchistic 
conditions come to pass. 

It is apparent from a correlating of 
many obvious facts in the near East that 
Mohammedanism is not to be as quies- 
cent always as it has been for some time 
now. Withinits own ranks there are rad- 
ical differences of opinion, as a correspond- 
ent in Turkey sets forth on page 384, and 
yet, despite this conflict within, it is in- 


‘creasingly disposed to clash once more 


with the political power of the Christian 
populations in Western Asia and in North 
Africa. 


ARON KANEKO, special represent- 
ative of Japan in this country since 
the war with Russia opened, announces 
ig ‘ that his main duty while 
tat ahiedhae innit here has been to perfect 
an economic and com- 
mercial understanding or alliance between 
Japan and the United States. He leaves 
it to be inferred from the’ tenor of his 
interview that he has succeeded in this 
as in other important matters, concerning 
which he is more reticent. Russia, not 
to be outpointed by Japan, through M. 
Witte, has informed the President that 
it will withdraw from its interpretation 
of the favored nation clause by which a 
few years ago, under M. Witte’s advice, 
it levied higher duties on American prod- 
ucts and brought about a strained state 
of affairs, commercially speaking, which 
has lasted until the present time. Hence- 
forth our exporters will have the same 
duties as those of other nations. M. Witte 
is amenable to facts. He has seen and 
learned something since he arrived among 
us; and he is bound to restore if possible 
those cordial relations between the United 
States and Russia which followed the 
Civil War and lasted until Russia began 
to crowd Japan and play fast and loose 
with her pledges in Manchuria. More- 
over, M. Witte is shrewd enough to know 
that it will be profitable for Russia as 
well as for us to have no barriers in the 
way of trade. 





Problem or Opportunity 


While the more pronounced religious 
atmosphere was pervading the churches 
last winter, we took occasion to ask a 
minister from another part of the coun- 
try what tokens of revival he discerned 
in his vicinity. After pausing a moment 
for deliberation, he replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
think many of our pastors are thinking 
more of their opportunities than of their 
problems.”’ In that judgment of a local 
situation lies the germ of a valuable sug- 
gestion for us all. It marks a great ad- 
vance in thought and purpose when one 
passes from the stage of emphasizing his 
problems to a discernment and apprecia- 
tion of his opportunities. Sométimes 
this larger vision comes as a direct out- 


growth of the revival spirit. Sometimes 
it is coincident with the beginning of a 
new church year or a new calendar year, 
but whenever or however it comes the 
vision ought to be a source of thankful- 
ness and of renewed dedication to the 
task in hand. 

Current tendencies, it is true, are in 
the opposite direction. These are times 
of prolonged investigation and careful 
diagnosis, We are told that before we 
ean better the life of a city slum or a 
country community we must find out the 
facts in the case. But diagnosis is of 
little value unless it leads up to action. 
This paper returns to their writers every 
year hundreds of manuscripts correct in 
their analysis of current church problems 
but lacking any practicable suggestion 
with regard to their solution. It is of 
comparatively little use to go over the 
familiar ground as to why the modern 
prayer meeting is so difficult to sustain 
unless one has something to contribute 
out of his own experience or observation 
to the betterment of the prayer meeting. 
Religious assemblages thresh over again 
and again the question of reaching the 
masses, but the really helpful discussion 
of that topic is the one that, instead of 
bemoaning the situation and accounting 
for it, shows those who listen what can 
be done to bridge the chasm. In other 
words, the creative rather than the crit- 
ical element is what is needed today 
throughout the entire field of religious 
activity. 

Problem or opportunity, which shall it 
be this coming season, pastor? Yours 
is a hard field, weadmit. It bristles with 
difficulties. The Sunday evening service, 
the midweek meeting, the Sunday school, 
the young people’s department, is each in 
its way a problem. But can you not see 
at the heart of each problem an oppor- 
tunity? At any rate, can you not grasp 
your problem so strongly that some way 
out of it will open through your new and 
earnest attempt to do your part ? 

Problem or opportunity, parent, teacher, 
guardian? The growing boys and girls, 
the administration of the home or of the 
school, the providing of material necessi- 
ties, are all in the nature of problems. 
But none is absolutely insoluble. These 
great concerns which so often harass and 
depress us compose, after all, the very 
fabric of our life. We should not be the 
men and women that we want to be if 
we did not have to grapple day by day 
with these family, social and community 
problems. 

Shall it be problem or opportunity this 
coming year in the personal life? Shall 
we spend most of our time studying our 
inward status, measuring the obstacles to 
holiness and usefulness, or shall we look 
upon the fight we have to maintain against 
temper, prejudices, selfishness, sloth, asa 
God-given opportunity for building gran- 
ite into our characters and for adorning 
them with the graces of Christ ? - 

Almost staggering indeed are the num- 
ber and variety of problems that confront 
the church, society, the school, the state 
and the right-minded individual today. 
But they give glory and dignity to this 
great working, struggling, aspiring cen- 
tury. When Sydney Smith heard that 
there were forty thousand thieves in Lon- 
don, he rémarked : got * am glad of it. It 
shows how rich the city is.” And every 
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problem committed to our solution either 
in a personal or corporate capacity shows 
the confidence which the Lord God re- 
poses in our skill, our wisdom and our 
yet untouched reserves of faith, hope and 
love. 





Japan’s Home Crisis 


Latest reports from Tokyo and other 
cities of Japan indicate that the govern- 
ment has the situation well in hand and 
that there is not much likelihood of a re- 
currence of such scenes as those of last 
week, when mobs were hurling stones at 
statesmen like Marquis Ito and dragging 
statues of him to the ground, when Amer- 
ican visitors were in peril of their per- 
sons, and when churches belonging to 
American missionary boards were being 
destroyed. Field Marshal Marquis Ya- 
magata, chief of the general staff of the 
army, has made public the reasons why 
he as a soldier accepts the terms of the 
Portsmouth Treaty as best for Japan, 
and this will have its sobering and per- 
suasive effect on the military dissen- 
tients. Count Katsura, the Prime Minis- 
ter, at an informal meeting with represent- 
ative leaders of all the political parties 
who are in the national Parliament, at 
last has disclosed the precise terms of 
peace and the reasons which led the Mi- 
kado and his advisers tomake them. Had 
the public by some such step earlier been 
shown the ruler’s confidence, the unfortu- 
nate scenes of the past week might have 
been avoided in part, if not in whole, for 
it was rumors of a dishonorable peace 
and the seeming determination of the 
Tokyo municipal authorities—acting pre- 
sumably under orders from above—to 
suppress freedom of speech in the great 
municipal park, which unquestionably 
led to the flaming out of such intense 
passion of resentment, directed more 
especially against Americans because of 
the impression that President Roosevelt 
was more responsible than any one else 
for terms of peace believed to be hu- 
miliating. 

The extent of destruction of mission 
and church property in Tokyo and other 
cities is not clear now. No word of any 
loss has come to the American Board’s 
headquarters in Boston, so the presump- 
tion is that our missions are unaffected. 

While we do not anticipate an easy time 
for the Katsura Ministry when the Diet 
meets, either in regular or special session, 
and while it may be necessary for some 
one to stand as scapegoat to appease the 
diffused and sullen resentment of the 
Japanese people as a whole, we expect 
the Mikado, the Elder Statesmen and 
such eminent supporters of the Ministry 
from the military party as Marquis Ya- 
magata and Baron Yamamoto, together 
with the more conservative journalists, 
sooner or later to make it apparent to the 
people that the peace was both honorable 
and advantageous to Japan, while con- 
tinuance of war might have been disas- 
trous economically, if not militarywise. 

A freer, more Western attitude on the 
part of the government toward the press 
of Japan and the world during the war 
and since peace was signed, would have 
bettered Japan’s record, and made the 
Ministry’s task easier at several impor- 
tant junctures. To a degree, therefore, 
the blot on the national escutcheon caused 
by last week’s doings in Tokyo is due to- 
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the Ministry. More candor, more trust 
of.its people would have saved the new 
Oriental Power from a renewal of suspi- 
cion in certain Occidental quarters. 

The Ministry also owe it to the United 
States to make quite clear to the Japanese 
people that they, and not the President of 
the United States, finally settled terms of 
peace; that he was neutral as to terms 
while insistent as to the fact of peace, 
if with honor to both nations it could be 
agreed upon. 





Boycotting Benevolence 


Popular interest in the discussion about 
‘tainted money ”’ for benevolent uses has 
mostly subsided. No money offered with- 
out conditions has been declined, or is 
likely to be, by any benevolent organiza- 
tion because of it. The time may have 
come, however, to sum up the results of 
the discussion and to see what advance, 
if any, has been made in popular ethical 
standards concerning benevolence. 

It has come to be generally conceded 
that there is no taint in money. The 
indictment is not at all against money, 
but wholly against persons who give it, 
who are believed to have got posses- 
sion of it by means or methods injurious 
to the highest welfare of society. The 
indictment does not lie against them for 
spending their money to gratify them- 
selves, but only for spending it to benefit 
others. 

What would be gained for the com- 
munity by preventing such persons from 
giving their money to promote the public 
good? It would gratify a sense of justice 
in men to whom it seems unfair that 
those who gain money by bad means 
should use it for good ends, as though 
their evil doing was in some sort con- 
doned by good deeds made possible 
through the evil. It would be a popular 
rebuke to wealthy persons regarded as in- 
jurious to society. It would please espe- 
cially many of the laboring class, who 
regard the rich with suspicion, and feel 
that many have made themselves rich by 
robbing the less able, less fortunate and 
more honest, If the refusal of money 
were made by religious organizations, it 
would be regarded as an assertion that 
the churches were more concerned to ele- 
vate the moral standards of the com- 
munity than to promote their schemes 
of benevolence. 

What disadvantages would follow ef- 
forts to prevent persons popularly dis- 
liked because of their business methods 
from giving money to benefit their fellow- 
men? To repress benevolent instincts 
and desires is to make selfish men more 
selfish. It is to spread a contagion of 
selfishness. If some persons are excused 
from giving by popular verdict because 
their business methods are not approved, 
many others who are in some degree as- 
sociated with the same methods will be 
inclined to consider themselves released 
from obligations of benevolence. It 
would be unsafe and sometimes wrong 
to make popular feeling the sole criti- 
cism by which a man’s fitness to give 
money shall be determined. The attempt 
to decide by popular verdict who are 
sufficiently bad to be boycotted would fos- 
ter a spirit of censoriousness and mean- 
ness, and poison those streams of beney- 
olence which it did not entirely stop, 
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Honorable men would with difficulty be 
found to administer benevolent societies 
if the duty were to be imposed on them 
to decide what the popular verdict might 
be concerning particular givers. Popu- 
lar attention would be directed rather to 
the few to be boycotted than to the mul- 
titude needing help. 

It goes without saying that the accept- 
ance in trust of gifts with conditions re- 
quiring approval of unworthy business 
methods or personal honor for the giver 
is not in question. All parties agree in 
condemning that. But the boycotting of 
unqualified benevolence is a weak and 
futile means of exalting ethical standards. 
It is a medicine which creates more and 
worse diseases than it cures. Those who 
have clean hands, a fearless habit of de- 
claring and exemplifying righteous prin- 
ciples in business and a healthy, humane 
joy in serving their fellowmen, need not 
hesitate to use as a trust any gifts put 
unconditionally into their hands for be- 
nevolence by their legal possessors. 





Would Working Men Draw 
the Line in Benevolence 


From the beginning of the agitation 
over the reception of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift to the American Board frequent al- 
lusions have been made to its effect upon 
the wage-earning classes. One argument 
for the rejection of the gift has been that 
the Church generally would suffer in the 
esteem of working people if a benevolent 
society took money from persons whose 
wealth is popularly held to have been ob- 
tained by questionable methods. While 
the effect upon any class in the commu- 
nity of a given administrative policy by 
no means proves its righteousness or un- 
righteousness, we have deemed it of suf- 
ficient interest to our readers to try and 
ascertain the opinion of representative 
labor men. To that end we asked Rev. 
Charles Stelzle to get the first-hand opin- 
ionofanumberoflabormen. Mr. Stelzle 
has been officially commissioned by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to serve 
as a kind of intermediary between the 
Presbyterian churches of the country and 
labor interests. He has already rendered 
a ministry of this sort that has made him 
nationally known. He has the confidence 
and respect of prominent labor men, and 
presumably is one of the best men in the 
country to draw forth an honest expres- 
sion of opinion on this subject. 

Mr. Stelzle’s article appears on page 881. 
Its one notable characteristic is its in- 
conclusiveness. He quotes three opinions 
favorable to the reception of the gift and 
four adverse toit. The latter are longer 
and more elaborate-in argumentation but 
are no more positive than the former. 
Indeed, what is said on both sides adds 
almost nothing to the considerations that 
have been advanced again and again. 
Apparently there is the same difference 
of opinion on this subject among working 
men as exists among ministers, teachérs 
and the rank and file of persons generally. 
At the same time Mr. Stelzle gives it as 
his opinion that most of the leading labor 
men whom he consulted do not believe 
that there is such a thing as ‘“‘tainted”’ 
money or are adverse to accepting the 
money from “tainted givers” and cst 5 
ing it to right uses. 
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If this is a fair reflection of views prev- 
alent in labor circles, it can hardly be 
argued hereafter that working men are a 
unit in demanding that money coming to 
our societies from so called questionable 
sources should be returned, or that they 
are unwilling to leave officials free to 
seek contributions from sources whence, 
in their judgment, gifts may properly 
be accepted. The entire question, as we 
have intimated, must be settled on differ- 
ent and on larger grounds, but it may be 
well to clarify public thought with ref- 
erence to subsidiary and collateral issues. 

In this connection we would call spe- 
cial attention to Prof. Graham Taylor’s 
article in the Chicago Commons, which 
we reprint on page 383. No minister in 
this country enjoys to a greater degree 
or deserves more the confidence of work- 
ing men, and no one is more anxious than 
he to establish friendship between the 
Church and the masses. 





In Brief 


Perusal of the secular and religious press 
reveals remarkable agreement on at least two 
points. First, that Mr. Roosevelt is a great 
man and, second, that the Subway Tavern in 
New York was foredoomed to failure. 


Even the compass is in bad standing now, 
and mariners are turning to the gyroscope as 
an auxiliary and possibly a substitute in hold- 
ing a ship steadily to its course on the high 
seas. The North Star still has good standing. 


A minister in Aberdeen, Scotland, announces 
@ summer Sunday afternoon service ‘for 
mothers with children in arms.” It would 
call for skill to make such a service interest- 
ing, but we doubt not that young mothers 
would be grateful for. it. 


One of the most jubilant of ministers re- 
turning to their posts of duty whom we have 
met ascribes his satisfaction with his vacation 
to the fact that he helped resuscitate a coun- 
try church. A memory of that sort is quite 
as well worth bringing home as a handsome 
string of fish. 











One sign of national prosperity is the num- 
ber of newspaper accounts of theft and rob- 
bery of jewels, and the high value of the 
booty. Persons who display in public places 
diamonds and other precious stones worth 
thousands of dollars offer great temptation 
to thieves. 


The Ode to Seattle, the city where the 
American Board meets, is written by one of 
the most eminent of American educators and 





advisers of the Chinese, formerly president of 


the Imperial University at Peking, who re- 
cently visited Seattle and was moved by its 


glories and potentialities to write as he has. . 


William L. Penfield, solicitor-general of our 
Department of State, goes to South America 
to study the condition of Europe’s trade with it, 
in order to give advice in improving our trade 
with the countries south of us. With construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal we stand to vastly 
increase our trade in that direction if we act 
wisely. : 

Judge Simeon E. Baldwin’s suggestion at 
the International Penitentiary Congress in 
Budapest that convicts should be forced to 
work more, both for their physical better- 
ment as well as for economie reasons, has 
been approved by public sentiment. His sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ convicts of the better class’”’ if 
forced to work in public should be protected 
from the public gaze by masks has been gen- 
erally condemned. Who are convicts of “the 
better class’’? Very often the worst offend- 
ers against society, with a small s, are most 
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conspicuous among Society, with a large S. 
Are our prisons to accentuate growing class 
distinctions among us? 





The General Synod of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, after a prolonged debate, has 
ordered that hereafter no clergyman of the 
church can officiate at a marriage between a 
divorced person and another so long as the 
other party to the divorce is living. Nineteen 
bishops and most of the clergy favored this 
position, but many of the laity opposed this 
rigid rule, protesting that an innocent party 
to a divorce should have the right of remar- 
riage. Canadian divorces are so few compared 
with American that the problem of the Ca- 
nadian clergy is that much simpler anyway; 
but now that this decision is known, clergy 
with a more liberal attitude must be sought 
by divorcees. . 





Zion’s Herald is again defendant in a libel 
suit. Rev. G. A. Cooke is the plaintiff. He 
brought charges against Prof. B. P. Bowne 
before the Methodist- Conference to which 
Professor Bowne belongs, the charges not be- 
ing sustained. Mr. Cooke now turns from the 
ecclesiastical to a civil court, asking no less 
than $20,000 on the ground that Dr. Parkhurst 
and Professor Bowne have conspired together 
to injure him. Judging by his charges 
it would appear that he feels his dignity 
wounded. We are afraid Mr. Cooke’s efforts 
in behalf of sound doctrine have not been 
treated with the respect which he naturally 
desired. But as he is to be his own lawyer 
in this case, he may impress the jury by his 
eloquence more than he impressed the Metho- 
dist Conference. 





The vast structure which the ‘ Mother 
Church ”’ of the Christian Scientists is erecting 
in Boston begins to take on shape and size 
sufficient to make it a landmark which cannot 
be overlooked. More than a million dollars 
will have been spent on it by the time it is 
completed. Howisit being paidfor? A letter 
we find in the last Christian Science Sentinel 
may be indicative. It is addressed to Mrs. 
Eddy. It reads: 


Beloved Teacher: I have sent to Mr. Chase 
what I have long desired to send, a check for 
$200 for The Mother Church Building Fund, 
this amount representing the normal class 
tuition fee which you declined to accept at 
the close of that wonderful class. This is 
merely the fee—the real debt I owe you I 
can pay only as I know, love and reflect God, 
Spirit, and instantaneously heal the sick. Our 
little church has sent to this building fund 
over one thousand dollars, and forwards reg- 
ularly the collection taken on the first Sunday 
in each month. Your loving student, 

N. R. 

There are some capital story-tellers on the 
American Board Train to Seattle, and from 
our Boston sanctum we can almost hear the 
echoes of the laughter which as we write 
is probably resounding through the Pallmans. 
Doubtless the tales that center about the 
wonders of the West, and especially the glories 
of Seattle, will be particularly popular. The 
travelers will hear again about the man from 
Seattle who went to Paris and wrote back 
enthusiastically with regard to it, stating as 
the climax of his impressions, “ Paris is the 


Seattle of the old world.” And it will bein, 


order, too, to tell how Dr. Charles R. Brown 
of Oakland went back to his church after the 
Pacific Coast Congress in Seattle, in 1903, and 
prefaced his sermon on that great meeting by 
saying that he had looked through the Bible 
in the hope of finding the word Seattle that 
might serve as text. He presumed that many 
Seattle people thought it was in the Scriptures, 
but said that he had not been able to discover it. 
When, a little later, Dr. Brown’s words were 
quoted in a Congregational gathering at Se- 
attle, a resident spoke up, begging leave to 
differ with Dr. Brown, and saying that he 
understood that the Hebrew term Selah, 
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which occurs so frequently in the Psalms, wast o the Lewis and Clark Exposition and back 


a contraction of Seattle. 





Notable Points in Church News 


The Church and the Immigrant (Swedish 
Conference, page 393). 

Let the country parson grow (A Book En- 
dowment, ete., page 391). 

What church can do better than this (A Ban- 
ner Prayer Meeting, page 391)? 

Home missions afloat (The Gospel Ship on 
the Maine Coast, page 399). 

An article to paste in your spring hat (A 
Successful Summer Sunday School, page 391). 





Personalia 


A grandson of U. S. Grant and a nephew of 
Fitzhugh Lee are new appointees as military 
aides to the President. 


Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and his son are aiding vigorously in 
Philadelphia’s purging. 

Gen. A. R. Chaffee, U. S. A., has been 
treated with marked honor at the recent 
French army maneuvers. 

Emperor William of Germany admits pub- 
licly that Japanese tutors and military officers 
are displacing Germans in the service of 
China. 


Russian private soldiers in Manchuria are 


. cheering Roosevelt and treating American 


correspondents with affection boisterously dis- 
played. 

The election of Corporal Tanner as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic puts a man in control who is popular 
with the rank and file. 


M. Sergius Witte visited Washington’s grave 
at Mt. Vernon last week and planted a ‘* peace 
tree,” which will grow beside the one Lafay- 
ette planted years ago. 

Whereas when the Salvation Army began 
its work it was pelted with mud—and worse 
—now General Booth, as he tours about Great 
Britain in his auto car, is pelted with £5 notes. 


Benjamin Franklin’s service to his country 
will be adequately recognized next January 
by celebrations in Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York of the two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 


Baron Komura and M. Witte each left $10,- 
000 with Governor McLane of New Hamp- 
shire, to be used for charities within the state 
which had entertained the Peace Commis- 
sioners hospitably. 

W. Robertson Nicoll quotes the venerable 
Dr. Alexander McLaren of Manchester as 
saying to him that the greatest blessing that 
ever came to the United Free Church was its 
recent ordeal due to the House of Lords’ un- 
just decision affecting its property. 


The appointment of Joseph B. Bishop, a 
veteran and competent New York journalist, 
as executive secretary and historian of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, with duties which 
make him the agent of publicity concerning 
the canal’s development, is announced. 


Sooboonagam Ammal, the distinguished high 
caste woman Brahman convert to Christianity 
whom Bishop Oldham of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church reported as abducted, is now 
known to have returned to her people volun- 
tarily and to have reverted to her former faith. 


The illness of Mr. William T. Jerome, New 
York’s most forceful and dramatic political 
personality just now, will cause universal 
regret. Tammany, seeing how the tide is run- 
ning, talks of indorsing him for district at- 
torney, despite his avowed hostility to Tam- 
many. 

Governor Folk of Missouri has joined Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Secretary of the Navy 
Bonaparte in refusing to accept favors from 
railroads. He and his staff will pay their way 


just as other residents of Missouri do when 
they travel. 


Jacob A. Riis knows his own limitations 
and reiterates to those who talk of nominating 
him for mayor of New York City that he 
would not accept the post if elected. He 
backs the present mayor, though he is a Tam- 
many man, contending that he is better than 
his party and as good a mayor as can be 
elected now. 

Rev. John Snyder, a Unitarian minister, 
now of Wellesley Hills, Mass., formerly of 
St. Louis, has written a play, called As Ye 
Sow, which has made a brilliant hit in 
Chicago. If it becomes popular generally he 
will have his own Sustentation Fund. George 
Ade has an income of $150,000 a year from his 
plays and Mr. Barrie is a millionaire from 
his. 


It is a pleasure for us to state, in view of 
our recent criticism of Dr. Moore, that the 
Department of Justice, to which Secretary 
Wilson referred all evidence in the case, has 
exonerated Dr. George T. Moore of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, from any conduct crimi- 
nal in its nature or which justifies legal pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Moore is to be reinstated. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has made not a 
little of his fortune out of investments in Chi- 
cago traction stocks, has a scheme for bringing 
municipal ownership to pass. It is this: 
‘“* First, give a franchise for twenty years to 
each road and charge each line a fixed per 
cent. on gross receipts. Take every cent of 
this money and purchase stock, and when the 
dividends are paid put this money also into 
stock. Keep on doing the same way, and you 
will find that in twenty years the city will 
own the railways, or so nearly so that it will 
have no trouble in getting money to close up 
the deal.” 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


I am getting weary over the propensity 
which journalists have to make Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant Episcopal bishops and arch- 
bishops a great deal more prominent and im- 
portant than they reallyare. You might have 
imagined from the dispatches of the past 
week that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was the pioneer in Protestant missions in 
Japan and the only church which had any 
large interests there, and that the only persons 
in peril were Episcopalians. When peace 
between Russia and Japan was declared and 
editors were seeking opinions from prominent 
clergymen on the meaning of the event, did it 
occur to them that there were Methodist bish- 
ops or Presbyterian moderators of General As- 
sembly, or a moderator of the National Con- 
gregational Council? If it did they abstained 
from following the suggestion, and the result 
was that a cardinal, archbishops and bishops 
had the whole stage. 


« * « 


Precisely this situation has been disclosed 
in the South during the past month, and the 
protests of the Southern religious press show 
it. The place given to accounts of the hero- 
ism and death of Archbishop Chapelle of New 
Orleans has been large, and to an extent de- 
served, for he was a broad-minded and able 
ecelesiastic who had rendered conspicuous 
service to his church and his country. But he 
was not the only clergyman in New Orlearis 
who braved death to do his duty, nor the only 
one to die in performance of it. 

ef e 

Recently representatives of many million 
Baptists from Europe, America and Australia 
met in London and were in session for a week in 
one of the greatest gatherings of the kind ever 
held, but neither the London news distributing 
agency nor American editors furnished Ameri- 
can Baptists with anything like an adequate 
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account of what was being done or said from 
day to day. 


« * « 


The manager of the Associated Press, in 
correspondence with the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate rebutting criticisms similar to 
these of mine, has exonerated that organiza- 
tion in part, but only in part. The trouble lies 
in the offices of the great newspapers, where 
an ever-increasing number of news and tele- 
graph editors are either of the Anglican or 
Roman Episcopal persuasion, or are ignorant 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and strike out blindly 
for interviews with men whose titles are loud 
sounding. 

* ¢ - 

Rey. William J. Dawson thinks Roosevelt 
must be renominated. 

* * * 

In a walk across Boston’s Pablic Gardens 
and Common with Dr. George A. Gordon it 
was made clear that he is still loyal to the 
beauty which lies at home, albeit he has seen 
Europe, Africa and the near East’s best land- 
scapes since he left for his trip abroad. After 
he got back to Scotland on his journey he 
took to his New Testament in the original and 
read the Gospel of Mark with his recent sur- 
vey and study of Palestine fresh in mind. He 
glows with enthusiasm as he tells of what 
seeing Palestine did for him in making the 
personality and life of Jesus vivid and endur- 
ing as no mere study of the written Word can. 

a * « 

The double residence—city and country— 
scheme of living affects more seriously each 
year the problem of church and school ad- 
ministration. Boston’s Protestant summer 
congregations never have been as small as 
this year, and people remain in the country 
later and later. The working year of the 
city church of the well-to-do—in material 
things—begins now about Oct. 1. 





Good Cheer 


Four Gladdening Incidents 


First of all, a street scene in Brooklyn: One 
mounted policeman, one on foot, a gilded and 
brass- plated delivery wagon, an abused horse, 
and the hand of the law lifted with, ‘‘ Change 
that horse for one fit to work.” The scene 
closed with a sick horse led to the stable, a 
well horse in the shafts, the alert mounted 
policeman back in the thick of traffic, his own 
sensitive animal one with him in keeping men 
and events in harmony, and a spectator going 
on his way with exultant hearts; for surely a 
city which cares for animals abused will care 
still more for even the little ones of humanity 
as the years come and go. 

Second: An old lady, crippled and slow, try- 
ing to get down from a street car on a line out 
of Providence, a motorman jumping from his 
platform to carefully help her to the ground, 
and the spectator’s heart singing for joy that, 
instead of the New York “ Step lively,” there 
was a man’s heart full of the brother-spirit, 
and spontaneous in a good deed. 

A Sunday afternoon in a little chapel at a 
country four-corners: A woman Sunday school 
superintendent, class teacher, parish director 
and general countryside religious factotum, 
keeping it all going year after year, even to 
seeing that there was a speaker for the four 
o’clock service, and doing all because she be- 
lieved “it ought to be done.’”’ Back of it all 
and through it all a glimpse of the faith which 
binds men together and keeps common life 
sweet broke with full radiance into a man’s 
heart, and lighted up that Sunday afternoon 
with a glory like that of the new city. 

Two men, a commercial traveler and a 
preacher, in the same seat in a railroad train: 
*“*How do you find competition?’’ ‘* More 
conservative every year,’”’ was the business 
man’s answer, which set the preacher to pon- 
dering whether the whole movement of the 
day is not, after all, ‘‘ the heart of it” shining 
through, man finding that man can meet man 


and do business only by showing the heart of 

a man himself. The study gave an uplift, the 

answer a note of good cheer. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


“Comforted . . . Each by the Other’s 
Faith” 


Nothing encourages a Christian more than 
to meet friends after a long absence and find 
that their faith has failed not, and that their 
love has abounded more and more in wisdom 
and discernment. 

Three seminary classmates met on a beauti- 
ful August day on the shore of Lake Winne- 
pesaukee after seventeen years in the ministry. 
One is a hard-worked pastor in a manufactur- 
ing city. Another has been a missionary ina 
foreign land, but, owing to the chronic invalid- 
ism of his wife, had to leave his chosen field 
of labor and is now a country pastor in a hill 
town eight miles from the railroad. The third 
is a pastor in one of the newest of the North- 
western states. They are graduates of three 
New England colleges. 

The beauty of the lake, the glory of the moun- 
tains, the tidings exchanged of friends and 
classmates, the incidental discussion of social 
and religious topics made it a day of rare en- 
joyment. But the climax of the visit came 
when one of the number asked, ‘‘ Boys, are 
you preaching what helps you ?”’ 

Then followed a heart-to-heart expression of 
satisfaction with the gospel and the gospel min- 
istry. They all agreed that, had they to choose 
their life work over again, they would preach 
the gospel. Incidentally, the peculiar trials 
of the ministry were brought out in personal 
experiences related; but there was no com- 
plaint, no pessimism, no boasting, no apology. 

All would be classed as new theology men 
by those who are afraid of the modern histor- 
ical and literary study of the Bible, but Higher 
Criticism was not mentioned; for in seminary 
days they had been taught to discriminate be- 
tween the spirit and the letter. Their faith 
rested not, primarily, on a book, but on a 
Person. 

All three will I am sure, because of that 
interchange of faith, go back to their work 
with increased faith, hope and love; and with 
increased power to impart them to their con- 
gregations. T. M. E. 


W. B. A. 





A Moving Missionary Meeting 
BY A. E. D. 


The annual meeting of the American Board, 
some 5,000 miles long from start to finish, 
began at Boston, Sept.8, at 10.45 A. m., in the 
greatest railway station in the world, South 
Station. It is to end in Southern California. 
Sixty-nine persons were at the opening session 
when the American Board Train began its 
journey, besides a crowd of spectators. Sec- 
retaries and other officers and members were 
soon assembled in small groups arranging de- 
tails of meetings to come, while missionaries 
from various lands exchanged salutations and 
the audience generally indulged in appropri- 
ate conversation, grave and gay. 

New arrivals whenever the doors were 
opened constantly swelled the numbers. At 
Albany two cars from New York were attached, 
and on arriving at Chicago about one hun- 
dred and ninety persons were in the assembly. 
New England, the Middle and Interior States 
sent a choice company of ministers, business 
men and loyal women, all of one accord and 
one mind. Perfect weather, excellent accom- 
modations and obliging representatives of the 
different railway lines promoted the amiability 
of Christian brotherhood, and the lovely sum- 
mer day died a natural death, beautified by 
the flush of sunset fading into the soft splen- 
dor of moonlight over the Mohawk valley 
and river. 

At Syracuse a solid train: of ten cars rolled 
through streets splendidly illuminated for some 
celebration unknown to the travelers, who 
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were willing to think that the thousands who 
thronged the streets were watching for the 
triumphant march of foreign missions round 
the world. Besides the home people, China, 
Japan, South Africa and other !ands were rep- 
resented by missionaries whose companion- 
ship added to the interest and pleasure of all 
the company. Six Bartletts from Japan, with 
the young grandmother of the four children, 
were none too many. God bless that house- 
hold and others like it that do honor to America 
in the far East! 

Evening prayer in the various Pullmans 
closed the more formal exercises of the first 
day, though it was after midnight when the 
curtains of the last section were drawn and 
the occupants of the seven rolling domiciles, 
like the seven sleepers of Ephesus, had lapsed 
into utter unconsciousness of passing events. 
The second day was like unto the first, until 
thetwo hours’ tarrying at Chicago in the after- 
noon brought many friends to add to the en- 
thusiasm of the meeting which already had 
registered and recorded more than a thousand 
miles of thought and plan and speech. 

Minneapolis was invaded on Sunday morn- 
ing by men and women on mission enterprise 
intent, and the host of the Lord’s messengers 
was welcomed into the pulpits of our Congre- 
gational assemblies. The thirty assignments 
made are here given as indicating the per- 
sonnel of the clerical portion of the meet- 
ing and the strong array of Congregational 
churches in this beautiful city of the North- 
west. The unspoken suggestion came into 
the mind of one at least of the company that 
some of the many churches would have been 
wise if they had invited to address them some 
of the laymen experienced in the administra- 
tion of the Board, and acquainted through 
travel with its mission fields. 

This is the long list of churches and of 
preachers: 

Dr. W. W. Jordan of Clinton, Mass., at 
Bethany. 

Dr. A. W. Hazan, Middletown, Ct., at Como 
Avenue. 

Dr. G. H. De Bevoise, Westminster, Vt., at 
Excelsior. 

Harry W. Hicks, Boston, at Fifth Avenue. 

Rev. William E. Strong of Amherst, Mass., 
at First. 

Miss Emily Wheeler, Worcester, at Forest 
Heights. 

Rev. H. J. Bennett of Japan at Fremont 
Avenue. 

Dr. Judson Smith, Boston, at Lyndale Ave- 
nue. 

Dr. Sydney Strong, Oak Park, Ill., at Linden 
Hills. 

Rev. H. G. Bissell, South Haven, Mich., at 
Lowry Hill. 

Rev. F. B. Doane, North Haven, Ct., at 
Lyndhurst Mission. 

Rev. J. E. Whitley, Lebanon, N. H., at Min- 
nehaha Mission. 

Dr. Quincy Dowd, Roscoe, Ill., at Oak Park. 

Rev. J. J. Walker, Westboro, Mass., at Open 
Door. 

Dr. J. L. Barton, Boston, at Park Avenue. 

Dr. C. H. Patton, Boston, at Pilgrim. 

Dr. W. J. Dawson at Plymouth. 

Rev. George N. Edwards, Jewett City, Ct., 
at Robbinsdale. 

Rev. J. R. Nichols, Marietta, O., at Thirty- 
eighth Street. 

Rev. J. R. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mass., at 
Union. 

Rev. C. F. Weeden, Lynn, Mass., at Vine. 

Dr. E. N. Packard, Stratford, Ct., at At- 
lantic. 

Rev. Samuel Bartlett of Japan at People’s, 
with a mass meeting in the evening addressed 
by Dr. Dawson. 

Dr. George W. Phillips of Rutland, Vt., at 
Park. 

Rey. E. H. Burt, Ivoryton, Ct., at Pacific. 

Rev. C. A. Park of Japan at Olivet. 

Rey. Mr. Wilder of China at St. Anthony. 

Dr. E. A. Adams of Chitago’at University 
Avenue. 
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The Moments between Life and Death 


The Attitude of Well-known Men and Women as They Drew Near the Other World 


[In the light of Mr. Butterworth’s own 
death, Sept. 5, this article, accepted by us 
several months ago, takes on peculiar interest. 
Mr. Butterworth from 1870 to 1894 had much 
to do with making the Youth’s Companion 
a newspaper, and molder of the young life of 
the nation. His Zig-Zag Journey books for- 
merly were very popular with youth. His 
poems, many of which appeared in The Con- 
gregationalist and one of which is quoted on 
page 385, and his sketches of travel made him 
at one time quite well known to the American 
public, He was a widely-traveled man, with 
hosts of friends who admired him for his gen- 
ial, genuine, wholesome character and friendli- 
ness to authors struggling for recognition.— 
EDITORS. | 


That is a most prophetic and interest- 
ing moment when a person dying in full 
consciousness expresses his view or vision 
of the state upon which he is already en- 
tering. He stands on the bridge of life, 
to use the old Hebrew figure, or, in the 
mythological allegory, he is crossing a 
river. ‘‘ The Celestial City,” said Payson, 
‘‘ig full in my view,” thus expressing his 
theological belief in the interconscious 
moment. ‘‘ Welcome joy,” said Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians, showing his 
confidence at the moment of departure. 
Our Puritan fathers treasured up the say- 
ings of the dying in their Bible records. 
These ‘last words’’ became a part of 
their folklore. They were repeated from 
behind the pulpit hour glass, under the 
sounding board. They took the view of 
the old English poet Waller: 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw nearer to their heavenly home; 
Leaving the world, both worlds at once they view, 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Is this philosophy of the old English 
poet true? We have been led to make 
the inquiry by notable words which have 
come from the interconscious moments 
of recent lives. Said Frances Willard, 
‘*How beautiful it is to be with God!” 
Said Moody, ‘‘ Earth is receding, heaven 
is advancing—God is calling me.”’ Said 
Major Whittle, ‘‘I am dying in the dawn 
of the morning.”’ 

The last words of two of these eminent 
evangelists express a theological bias. 
To Miss Willard, God was immanent; to 
Mr. Moody he was a celestial personality. 
All three seemed to have a view, as from 
a bridge over a river, of light on the other 
shore, to be conscious of the continuance 
of life, and to anticipate the expansion of 
the spiritual faculties. The philosopher 
Hobbes, who did not believe in the theo- 
logical teachings of his age, said in the 
interconscious moment, ‘“‘I am taking a 
leap in the dark,”’ but here also there 
seems to be a like conviction of the con- 
tinuance of life. 

One of Tennyson’s best loved friends 
was William Allingham, the Irish poet, 
whom he befriended, using his influence 
to obtain a pension for him. Tennyson 
himself seems to have been a man of 
strong Christian faith in earlier years, 
but to have entered a stage of question- 
ing in middle life: 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
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Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God. 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope. 

“It is hard to believe God,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
harder not to believe. I believe in God, 
not from what I see in nature, but from 
what I findin man.” In his eighty-fourth 
year he said, ‘‘I believe that God reveals 
himself to every individual soul, and my 
idea of heaven is the perpetual ministry 
of one soul to another.”” Ona serene Oc- 
tober day in his eighty-first year he made 
a journey from Aldworth to Farringford, 
on the Isle of Wight, with the moaning 
of the ocean bar still in his ears, and out 
of the evening light of long experience 
wrote Crossing the Bar as his final testi- 
mony to faith. 

A little earlier there had come to him 
an evidence of faith like the light of a 
golden lamp. His friend Allingham died, 
facing the future with a clear and quiet 
mind. He felt the assurance of the con- 
tinuance of life as he stood beside the mys- 
tical river. He not only believed in the 
continuance of life, he seemed to see it, 
with spiritual eyes, as one sees the region 
in advance of him when he goes beyond 
the old horizon, and exclaimed, ‘‘I see 
such things as you cannot dream of.”’ 

Browning died about that time, which 
affected Tennyson, but his mind reverted 
often to the last words of his old heart- 
friend Allingham, and he often repeated 
them. They resemble the dying words of 
Scott. and were not unlike those of Feli- 
cia Hemans, who said at the close of life 
that ‘‘no pen could describe or imagina- 
tion portray the visions of blessedness 
that flitted across her mind.’”’ Tennyson’s 
belief in the immortality of the soul grew 
upon him, after the suggestion that Al- 
lingham had left in his mind. He said 
to his son, ‘‘Be sure and put Crossing 
the Bar at the end of my biography.”’ It 
stands there as the final testimony to his 
faith—his message to the world, his in- 
terpretation of life. He had come to the 
view that righteousness is revelation, 
and that to obey spiritual laws is to find 
in one’s self the truth of God. Like 
Kant, Leibnitz and Fichte, his final view 
of life seemed to be that ‘“‘truth lies in 
the intuitions.” 

Longfellow, whom Tennyson quotes at 
the beginning of In Memoriam: 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

came to the same settled conclusion. He 
had a little daughter named Fanny. She 
was a fairylike creature, the delight of 
the household, but one summer she faded 
away. There is nothing in Longfellow’s 
poetry more touching than the passage 
of his journal which describes the illness 
and death of little Fanny: 

4th. Little Fanny very weak and misera- 


ble. Which way will the balance of life and 
death turn? 
Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope ard be undismayed! 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears ; 
God shall lift up thy head. 


10th. A day of agony; the physicians have 
no longer any hope; I cannot abandon it. 


Motionless she lies; only a little moan now 
and then. 

1ith. Lower and lower. Through the si- 
lent, desolate rooms the clocks tick loud; they 
all seem laboring on to the fatal hour. Today 
the angels came, and when they went away 
Fanny went with them. 

At half past four this afternoon she died. 
F. and M. sat with me by her bedside. Her 
breathing grew fainter, fainter, then ceased 
without a sigh, without a flutter—perfectly 
quiet, perfectly painless. The sweetest ex- 
pression was on her face. 


The room was full of angels where she lay ; 
And when they had departed she was gone! 


Longfellow’s poem, Resignation, was 
the voice of this experience. The poet’s 
belief in the destiny of the soul came 
to be: 

There is no death! what seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 


Is but the suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call death. 


The last expression of the face of the 
dying is often as significant as words. 
That expression, as a rale, suggests no 
expectation of oblivion or even of suspen- 
sion of consciousness. 

Pestalozzi died full of worldly disap- 
pointments, cares, miseries. He hoped 
that some one might so kindly remember 
him as “to plant a rosebush over his 
grave.”’ The marbles of the world bloom 
for him now. Beautiful but yet melar- 
choly are his thoughts as he saw death in 
sight : 

O bow of heaven! bow of heaven! 

Thou shadowest forth the joys of the Creator ; 

Shed on me, too, thy colors and soft brightness! 

Come, shine in the angry tempest of my life! 

Usher in a brighter morn! send me a better day! 

O bow of heaven! bow of heaven! 

God hath sustained me in the days of storm; 

My soul, give praise to the Eternal! 

Must I die before thou appear 

To bring me the joys of a happier day? 

Must I drink to the dregs the cup of enmity and 
malice? 

Must I die before I find my peace, the peace I am 
seeking? 

I acknowledge my own faults and weakness, 

And I forgive others their faults; 

I forgive them with love and tears. 

It is in death alone that I shall find peace; 

The day of my death will be my happiest day; 

How beautiful wilt thou be when thou proclaimest 
my happier days. 

Shining on my forgotten tomb, 

O bow of heaven! bow of heaven! 


His doctor thus describes his last mo- 
ments: ‘‘He seemed to be smiling at the 
angel who had come to fetch him.’’ 

We cannot but believe that the new 
consciousness of a higher sphere of ex- 
istence is as real as man’s own being, is 
a part of his being and the dawn of a 
brighter light. It is the opening of a 
new life, the infant’s surprise, the bird’s 
wonder as it breaks the shell. If it be 
not so, then all things indeed are dust. 
As Tennyson says: 

My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live forevermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is. 

“‘T am well now,” said Fichte, who 
wrote The Way of the Blessed Life, to his 
son, as the latter entered his room bear- 
ing medicines, He had been the heart 
and mind of his times, and was going out 
of life with a clear vision. Righteous- 
ness had made the future clear to him. 
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He had interpreted life from the proem 
of St. John’s Gospel, and had come to be- 
lieve that the source of authority in 
religion was the spirit of God in the 
soul. Was the great German idealist 
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“well” in that “interconscious mo- 
ment’’? Was not his testimony in regard 
to the matter as creditable as any page 
of his philosophy? Whatever we may 
know or not know in regard to the future 
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life, of this we may be sure, that it will be 
well with the righteous and that when 
the limit of the earthly horizon is passed 
a@ new and more glorious horizon opens 
to the Christian soul. 





CHAPTER VY. 

When Rufus went home that night to 
the cozy little flat he carried with him his 
first real burden. To fully describe it 
would require a detailed analysis of his 
early life and training. To the credit of 
his father it must be said that there was 
not a single atom of greed or deception 
in his nature. Rufus had been trained 
from a baby to habits of unselfishness 
and absolute truthfulness. To come thus, 
at the turn of a corner as it were, full 
face to face with the brute Greed that 
lurks at the heart of all un-Christian com- 
mercialism was terrifying to him, and for 
the first time in his life he felt afraid of 
the future. 

He did not dare to speak to his wife 
about the event, and that caused him 
more sorrow than all the rest. He re- 
members and always will with the most 
vivid recollection the feelings with which 
he went down to the office the following 
day. All the joy and exhilaration of his 
new-born enthusiasm had been killed out 
of him, and he hardly knew what his defi- 
nite purpose was in going down at all. 

But that very day so chanced in the 
divine calendar to bring matters to a de- 
cision point with Rufus Armstrong, where 
the way was made clear enough in spite 
of the bewilderment that surrounded his 
new experience. : 

About the middle of the forenoon one 
of the men came in and told the super- 
intendent of the mechanical department 
that he needed help to put in some of the 
new insulators into a new room on Clark 
Street. The superintendent asked Rufus 
to go with the man and show him how to 
put in the wires. He was glad to get out 
of the company’s building and went with 
the man, paying iittle attention to the 
place until he was inside the building. 

Once inside, he learned that he was at 
work for a poolroom that operated in 
the interests of the races at Alden Park. 
He knew enough about the gambling 
nature of the poolrooms to have at least 
a moral if not legal certainty that they 
were run in defiance of a well-understood 
city and state law, and that the company 
had no business to be a party to this law- 
lessness in helping such a gambling con- 
cern any more than a tool manufactory 
would be justified in making burglar 
kits of tools to supply those criminals. 

The man at the building was very secret 
in his directions and gave orders for the 
wires to be so placed that they could not 
be discovered in case of a raid. As soon 
as Rufus was sure of his facts and under- 
stood the situation, he had made up his 
mind with a deliberation which was a 
definite part of his inbred habits of life. 

He went back to the company’s office 
and went at once to Mr. Dillingham’s 
room. In the fewest possible words he 
stated what he had learned and then went 
on to say: 


The Obedient Son 


By Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan. 


‘“*Mr. Dillingham, I have always re- 
spected you and honored you as I have 
honored my own father. I cannot be- 
lieve that you are in actual possession of 
the facts in this case. Are you?” 

Mr. Dillingham’s reply staggered Rufus, 

**T not only know the facts in the case, 
I know them perfectly. Do you not un- 
derstand that we act in the capacity of a 
public carrier? We cannot refuse to put 
in wires for people simply because their 
business may not be in all respects what 
we would choose. Business is business, 
and it would be simply nonsense for us 
to investigate every concern that wants 
our wires put in. We are not morally 
responsible for their use of our material. 
You are oversensitive in these particu- 
lars. No doubt, being brought up as you 
have been in a minister’s family has made 
youso. But you ought to see our position. 
As a company we cannot refuse to accom- 
modate these people. Besides, they pay 
double for the service.” 

The explanation was longer than Mr. 
Dillingham usually made. He seemed to 
be laboring under some genuine embar- 
rassment. In addition, the last state- 
ment had evidently escaped him inad- 
vertently. Rufus listened, never taking 
his eyes off the face of the older man. 

‘They are professional gamblers,”’ he 
said at last slowly. 

‘“* Are you sitting in judgment on me, on 
the company?” Mr. Dillingham started 
up in his chair and his face reddened an- 
grily. Rufus had never before seen that. 

“No,” he answered slowly. ‘‘But I 
can never look at it as youdo.” He did 
not dare trust himself to say more and 
turned to go out. Mr. Dillingham called 
him to come back. 

**Rufus, I hope you will not misunder- 
stand me. I don’t believe in gambling 
any more than you do. But this is a 


business proposition, pure and simple. - 


We have nothing to do with the ethics 
of the case. The company is not in the 
missionary business.” 

“Do I understand that the company 
will continue to put in the wires for the 
poolrooms? That no change will be made 
on account of the nature of their busi- 
ness? ”’ 

‘Certainly not!’ Mr. Dillingham an- 
swered testily. ‘‘The business will be 
conducted on business principles, as it 
always has been.” 

Rufus did not answer, but slowly with- 
drew. During the rest of the day his 
mind was a battle ground. At the heart 
of it all, where the battle raged hardest, 
always stood the figure of his wife. 

He did not care for himself. He was 
able to break with the career he had 
chosen and face the world from a new 
angle of interest. He knew that he must 
do it, too. It was a moral impossibility 
that he should continue with the com- 
pany and be a part of its ethical lie. He 


could give up living altogether, but it 
was a moral impossibility for him to give 
up convictions that were really, when he 
put himself to the test, of more value 
than anything else in the world. 

Except his wife! He kept going over 
and over the situation and saw no relief 
at that point. She had been born and 
raised in luxury. She was dependent on 
the soft, easy things of life for her hap. 
piness. Their career had just begun along 
the way that promised success and power 
socially and commercially. Why disturb 
all this for an ideal impossible of attain- 
ment! 

The question recurred at every interval 
all day and it made Rufus shudder, but 
did not and could not change his ulti. 
mate purpose. But his wife! 

When he reached home he could not 
find courage to tell her. It seemed to 
him that he was going to kill something 
very deartohim. The agony he suffered 
was sd great that finally it became un- 
bearable and he found himself saying to 
her, ‘‘ Agnes, dear, I have something to 
say that will, that will—pray God—it will 
not make any difference between us’’— 

He was so agitated that he trembled, 
and his wife grew pale and at first he was 
afraid she was going to faint. But she 
recovered herself quickly, and to his in- 
tense relief, although he did not begin to 
anticipate her final action, she calmly 
came to him and put her hand in his, 

‘Rufus, dear, nothing on earth can 
come between us. Do you not know that?”’ 

He looked into her face and. his heart 
was lifted up a little. Then he began and 


rapidly told her all. It included his fixed 


purpose to withdraw from the company. 
He vaguely wondered, as he said it, if she 
would understand in the remotest degree 
the moral issue involved in the situation 
for him. 

When he was through, he hardly dared 
look at her. The first intimation he had 
of the effect of his communication upon 
her came to him with the quick, affection- 
ate stealing of her arm about his neck. 
He clasped her to him with a sob and 
held her, thanking God silently. Yet even 
then he doubted if she understood the full 
meaning of what he had told her. She 
set his heart at rest by her first word. 

“Rufus, whatever you do in this matter 
I will believe in it, even if I don’t wholly 
understand it all. You did not quarrel 
with father?’’ She put the question tim- 
idly, and Rufus was glad then to think he 
had not let his tongue say the hot words 
that had surged up to his lips when he 
had been listening to Mr. Dillingham’s 
feeble defense of the company. 

**No, Agnes, I don’t think I truly quar- 
reled with him. I simply came away.”’ 
He related more in detail just what her 
father had said, and added, ‘‘ Are you sure 
you understand, Dear, what this is going 
to mean to you?” He hesitated a moment. 
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**Do you realize it may mean giving up 
this place—these things?’’ He faltered 
facing her inexperience of the world, her 
past training, all her gentle, dainty habits 
in the physical world that had been cush- 
ioned and carpeted so softly for her. 

“Will it mean giving up our home 
here?” she asked in a tone that he in- 
terpreted into a cry of fear. 

“It may,’? he answered, and anguish 
filled his soul as he anticipated the bitter- 
ness of her reply now she once had begun 
to understand. 

*“You goose!” she exclaimed, with a 
laugh that startled him as much as if she 
had fired off a gun in theroom. ‘Did I 
not promise to love you, ‘for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer’? Rufus, I 
do not believe you have ever really known 
what love is, what my love for you is, if 
you think any change in our condition 
will ever make any difference in my feel- 
ing for my husband. Are you not in 
trouble, Rufus? When would you want 
your wife to comfort you if not at just 
such a time as this?” 

“Thank God!” He caught her to him 


again and his feeling was one of pained 
exultation—pain to think he had not ever 
known her heart, exultation over the 
miracle of her loyalty. 

After that they had a long and heart 
talk. At the end of it she was saying to 
him: 

*T understand, Rufus, I understand 
fully. Thank God I married a man who 
is not a coward when he faces a matter of 
conscience.”’ 

“Thank God I married a woman who 
knows what love requires and demands! ”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ But I am aman without 
a job now,”’ he said with a faint smile. 
‘‘Never fear but I will find something 
to do.”’ 

Then, after a silence so long that Rufus 
for the second time almost feared his wife 
had been moved to regret, she startled him 
with a question so unexpected that if his 
own father had appeared and said the 
words he could not have been more 
amazed. 

** Rufus, dear! Why don’t you go into 
the ministry ?”’ 

(To be concluded.) 





Working Men and 


“Tainted” Money 


By Rev. Charles Steizle 


[Rev. Charles Stelzle is superintendent of 
the Department for Working Men of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He was formerly an 
artisan and wage-earner and a successful pas- 
tor. Convinced of the imperative need of the 
denomination with which he was identified 
doing something to meet and counteract alter- 
ing relations between wage earners and the 
Church as an institution, he began to ex- 
periment in his own local field, and with such 
success that in due time he was called to his 
present responsible post. He already in fifty 
towns and cities of the country has brought 
trades-unions and ministers’ associations into 
permanent fraternal relations. The literature 
he has prepared for his work is admirable. 
He is one of the most interesting figures in 
the Protestant American Church today.—EDI- 
TORS. ] 


** Does the acceptance of gifts from wealthy 
men who are under public suspicion hurt the 
Church among working men?” That is the 
phase of the “‘ tainted ’’ money question which 
I am asked to discuss by The Congregation- 
alist. 

When I put the question to a prominent 
labor leader and editor in the West, he replied 
vigorously, ‘‘ Not tainted money, but tainted 
men—that’s what I object to.” Quoting from 
a report which he had just printed, he read: 


Tainted money? Tainted money is rot. Do 
you have to figure out the history of every 
dollar to find out whether it is tainted or not? 
Money has nocharacter. Money isn’t tainted. 
It’s men who are tainted. It wasn’t the thirty 
pieces of silver that betrayed the Lord Jesus 
Christ; it was Judas Iscariot. 


This expression of opinion seemed to be 
typical of most of the leading labor men whom 
I consulted with respec: to the matter. “ All 
money is ‘tainted’ to a greater or lesser de- 
gree,’’ said a vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor. He continued: 


I cannot see how the acceptance of money 
by the Church from millionaires can be harm- 
ful. It seems to me that there is too much 
sentimental sophistry among those who de- 
nounce tainted money. It will be used some- 
time and in some way. Better that as much 
of it as possible be used now and used for the 
purpose of making the world better. Other- 
wise it may help to make the plutocracy 
stronger than it is. 


Said another: 


This is a matter of practical expediency, not 
one of mere theory. The money should not be 
destroyed simply because it cannot be returned 
to its original owners. It would seem to be 
the wise thing, therefore, to get it back as near 
to them as possible. What better way is there 
than giving it directly to the people? 


In most cases, the editerials of the labor 
press and the interviewed representative men 
seem2d to indicate that because the present 
discussion with regard to the subject gave 
them an opportunity to strike at the system 
which permits the making of corrupt million- 
aires, they did not miss the chance of using 
the Church as a club. 

But there were some decided opinions against 
the Church receiving ‘‘tainted’’ money. Said 
one: 

The Church has the opportunity of her his- 
tory. Let her absolutely refuse to accept gifts 
which were obtained by questionable methods, 
and she shall rally about her the great mass 
of men who are honestly seeking leadership 
in the perplexing moral problems of the day. 
The common man worships the heroic. Ex- 
emplified in the leaders of the Chtrch, he 
would follow them to the death. Only too 
common is the impression existent among 
working men that the Church is a weak, flabby 
thing, afraid to grapple with the difficult, 
everyday things of life. The Church has the 
reputation of being engaged in clerically con- 
ducted pleasure excursions to the skies, in- 
stead of fearlessly facing the great twentieth 
century social problems which are confronting 
working men. 


Said a representative labor editor on the 
Pacific coast editorially: 

Let it be remembered that the indorsement 
of the position taken by those who protested 
against the acceptance of the gift . . . is based 
upon the ground that the acceptance of such a 
gift involves the constituents of the Board in 
a relation implying honor toward the donor. 


And that is the phase of the subject which 
meets with the harshest criticism among work- 
ing men. Not so much that supposedly cor- 
rapt money had been received, but that the 
Church was accused of honoring the man who 
gave it. 

Replying to the argument that the money 
goes to the foreign heathen and that they are 
the beneficiaries, and therefore it is for them 
alone to refuse to accept the money if they 
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feel any moral scruples as to the method by 
which it was acquired, this editor said: 


To.shoulder the responsibility for the ac- 
ceptance of the Rockefeller gift upon the 
“foreign heathen’? is essentially an act of 
moral cowardice, while to say that itis up to 
the latter to reject the gift if their “‘ moral 
scruples” so dictate is—well, it is simply rich. 
Obviously, to refer the case to the “moral 
scruples” of the “foreign heathen” is to 
confess the moral superiority of the latter and 
to suggest that the Board of Foreign Missions 
should take lessons from the heathen instead 
of assuming toteach them.  ‘ 


One of the foremost leaders of the labor 
movement wrote me: 


Our church organizations should not accept 
gifts from any source when there is any rea- 
sonable ground for believing that the money 
donated was accumulated through dishonest 
means. It seems to me that wrongdoing on 
the part of the wealthy and arrogant should 
be frowned upon and decried just as vigor- 
ously as is wrongdoing on the part of the 
poor and humble. I am very much afraid 
that the American people are rapidly drifting 
into that condition of mind in which they are 
disposed to overlook wrongdoing on the part 
of the wealthy and powerful. In other words, 
1 feel that there is a grave danger of one law 
being recognized for the rich and another for 
the poor. Iam hopeful, however, that this is 
but a temporary lull in the public conscience, 
and I am further hopeful that the time will 
soon arrive when all the people of our country 
shall be held to strict accountability for their 
acts, and when men who accumulate great 
wealth by questionable means shall be sub- 
ject to the same ostracism now suffered by 
poor men who—sometimes through force of 
circumstances—violate the laws of the land. 


What do the working men think, then, with 
reference to the Church receiving tainted 
money? They think as variously as do the 
men in other walks of life. There is no uni- 
versally accepted opinion among them. But 
in this they all agree—that “‘ tainted” men 
are more objectionable than “‘ tainted ” money. 





Clasp Hands, Ye Nations 
(Wallace Irwin, in New York Globe) 


Clasp hands, ye Nations, and thank God 
The bitter tragedy is done! 
Corn shall be planted in the sod 
That vengeance long has trod upon. 
Clasp hands, ye Foes, across the path 
By lifeblood dampened as by dew; 
The curtains of Almighty wrath 
Roll back and let the sunlight through! 


In those long camps where armies lie 
Between the battle and despair, 
I think I hear a mighty sigh 
Rise up to heaven like a prayer: 
“Giver of Peace, our lives are dear, 
And we have felt the pains of men; 
Thank God the blessed end is here, 
And we may see our homes again! ” 


Peace! and the grass may grow once more 
Among the gullies and the stones 
Where War might still have festered o’er 
A continent of skulls and bones. 
Peace! and the fleets of commerce choose 
* Safe paths on the untroubled deep 
Where, buried in the crawling ooze, 
The Navies of Misfortune sleep. 


Clasp hands, ye Nations, in the prayer 
That hell’s fierce work for good be done; 
That such a trial by fire may bear 
New splendor to the Rising Sun; 
And that the peasants of the north 
Through suffering have found a way 
To summon Light and Freedom forth 
To strike the prison chains away! 





There is one thing that man loves more than 
religion and that is freedom; he has the in- 
stinct for each, but the latter conditions the 
former,—T. T. Munger, D. D. 
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A Notable Stride toward Unity in India 


Four Important Missions Federate Their Interests 


By Rev. J. P. Jones, D.D, 


Missionary of the American Board and Author of India’s Problem 


The spirit of comity and union among 
the missionaries of India was never so 
marked or found such vigorous expres- 
sion as today. Fellowship and co-opera- 
tion are becoming the watchwords of a 
large body—representatives of the Protes- 
tant faith. And in the furtherance of 
this movement the American represent- 
atives are in the forefront, as usual. It 
is men of that land who are now working 
behind the scenes in launching a National 
Missionary Society for all India—a so- 
ciety which will have as its aim the evan- 
gelization of India by her own sons and 
with her own money. Already a number 
of leading Indian Christians are enlisted 
in the movement, and it will be a surprise 
to many if this does not speedily develop 
into one of the mighty agencies for the 
conversion of this land. It will be valu- 
able also in gathering together the scat- 
tered energies of the infant Christian 
Church of India in the work of self- 
propagation. 

Similarly, missions which represent and 
are maintained by different Christian de- 
nominations of separate lands of the 
West are now reaching out their hands 
in mutual confidence and love, and are 
perfecting schemes of federation and 
union inspiring for the present and preg- 
nant with hope and blessing for the future 
of Christianity in this land. Such has 
been the drawing together of the various 
branches of the Presbyterian body. There 
are st least half a dozen different bodies 
of the Presbyterian fold from Great 
Britain, Canada and America now at 
work in India. These have recently en- 
tered into an ecclesiastic union broad in 


its theological demands and in its forms 
of church government. 

It is now the turn of the Congregational 
missions to come into terms of union 
and fellowship. Indeed, one wonders why 
they were not the first in India to enter 
upon this fraternal campaign. However, 





OBJECT OF THE UNION 


“To bring together the churches into cor- 
dial and effective spiritual union; to seek to 
lead all the members of the churches to rec- 
ognize their spiritual oneness in Christ, their 
duty of presenting a united, living testimony 
to him among their non-Christian neighbors; 
to inculcate the essential equality of all be- 
lievers; and to promote by special united 
missions and by other evangelistic and mis- 
sionary efforts a spirit of ardent piety and 
self-denying zeal in the Saviour’s cause. 
The union will also arrange for the pres- 
ence and co-operation of its repre:entatives 
at ordination services [in the missions con- 
cerned], emphasize its sense of the importance 
and dignity of the ministerial office, unite the 
ministers of the churches in cordial and effect- 
ive fellowship, and promote their intellectual 
and spiritual development.” 











they have had their share in the fanning 
of the flame of Christian love. For two 
years the four missions of our confession 
in South India have been negotiating with 
a view to some scheme of union and co- 
operation. These are the Travancore and 
the South India Missions of the London 
Missionary Society and the Madura and 
Ceylon Missions of the American Board— 


two English and two American organi- 
zations. 

These missions of Congregationalism 
cover a territory larger than New Eng- 
land and with twice its population— 
about 12,000,000 people. They have gath- 
ered a Christian community of more than 
125,000 souls, with more than 20,000 com- 
municants. One hundred and forty mis- 
sionaries (men and women) are laboring 
in these missions, and with them are en- 
gaged seventy-one Indian pastors and 
1,606 other Indian workers, many of 
them noble men and women, the best 
product of .the nearly one century of 
effort put forth by our denomination in 
South India. Studying in their schools 
are 41,770 youth, most of whom are non- 
Christians. These are brought daily into 
touch with Christian life and are in- 
itiated through a study of God’s Word 
into the mysteries of our faith. 

Add to this the five theological semi- 
naries and the normal training schools 
which are preparing and turning out a 
fine body of Christian workers. Forget 
not also their six hospitals, among the 
best equipped and conducted in all India, 
two of which are also preparing medical 
workers for the field. In the higher edu- 
cation of the youth of India these mis- 
sions are not one whit behind those of 
other denominations, as their three col- 
leges and several high schools testify. 
In fact, the equipment of these four mis- 
sions is as perfect as any in this great 
peninsula. They are also in the hands of 
as capable and as consecrated a band of 
missionary workers as are to be found in 
any land. 
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These four missions perfected their 
union at a General Assembly held at 

adura, July 16-18. Two objects are 
sought by this organization-—an ecclesi- 
astical federation and co-operation in cer- 
tain departments of work. The former 
found special consideration and ratifica- 
tion. A General Union was formed of 
the local unions of the churches of the 
separate missions, whose chief object is 
described in the paragraph in the center 
of the preceding page. 

This is doubtless scope enough for mu- 
tual helpfulness and strength. The Con- 
fession of Faith formed and placed as a 
preamble to this program of mutuality 
seems harmless enough, although it was 
the only thing capable of rousing some 
of the Indian brethren to strenuous op- 
position. To some of us it seemed an 
obsolete and unnecessary proceeding to 
manufacture and flaunt a ‘‘confession”’ 
between brethren already of the same 
confession as a preamble and condition 
of their union. The argument presented 
in behalf of such a declaration of faith 
was to the effect that it would commend 
us to our Presbyterian brethren, with 
whom we are already negotiating a still 
broader union than this already realized. 
The name adopted for our present gath- 
ering—General Assembly—has the same 
pacific presbyterial squint. We doubt 
whether these will be as necessary or as 
useful as intended. But, inappropriate 
as they are to our present alliance, they 
will doubtless be innocuous, if not helpful. 
And we trust that the same eagerness 
which now prevails for union between 
ourselves and our Presbyterian friends 
of the United Free Church of Scotland 
and of the Dutch Reformed of America 
will be enhanced and will lead speedily 
to the consummation of our long and 
much cherished hope of a hearty ecclesi- 
astical union and of fellowship and co- 
operation in work. 

We do not quite expect this consolida- 
tion of the many Christian missions of 
this land to usher in the dawn of millen- 
nium. Yet we shall eagerly turn our 
faces towards the East after we have 
succeeded in drawing into our fraternal 
union our suspicious and very conserva- 
tive friends of the Lutheran persuasion, 
our somewhat sect-intoxicated neighbors 
of Wesley’s fold, our one-idea immersed 
Baptist brethren and our too self-satis- 
fied Church of England friends. The day 
will soon come when the magnified petti- 
nesses which divide us will be swept away 
by the incoming tide of brotherly appreci- 
ation and good fellowship. ‘This tide is 
now swelling manifestly in India. 

It is the purpose of our missions to 
unite, so far as possible in the near future, 
in such special departments as the train- 
ing of our native agencies. This will be 
in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
I trust that it may not seem impertinent 
for a New England trained man humbly 
to suggest that in the future consolida- 
tion of our too numerous seminaries in 
New England one of them be transferred, 
with its faculty and endowments, to South 
India. A grand sphere of influence would 
here await it and a richer future of serv- 
ice than New England can ever hope to 
furnish. 

The General Assembly at Madura was 
in no sense an ordinary meeting. .The 
sermon delivered by Mr. Lucas, the author 


of that strong book, The Faith of a Chris- 
tian, was a masterly and wholesome treat- 
ment of the subject of ‘‘the unity of the 
faith.”’” He emphasized it in contrast to 
the unity of belief, the fetich of past 
generations. Other papers and addresses 
breathed of the spirit of the occasion. I 
never attended a series of meetings in 
India during which the exercises main- 
tained such a high level of excellence. It 
was a pleasure to have Mr. Duthie of 
Travancore as presiding officer. Heisa 
worthy veteran who has, for nearly fifty 
years, rendered distinguished service to 
his Master in southern India. His name 
is a household word among God’s workers 
in this land. The vice-president was Mr. 
J. P. Cotelingam, M. A., the able and pop- 
ular principal of our college at Bellary. 
Beside this Indian brother there was the 
head of the college in Travancore, Mr. P. 
Daniel, M.A., who hails from the lowest 
outcaste classes, and yet whose paper was 
one of the best read on this occasion— 
keen and sweet. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Chandler of 
the Madura Mission for his arduous and 
able services in this whole movement. 

Thus, while efforts are multiplying in 
America for the unification and federa- 
tion of its Christian forces, let not India 
be forgotten as she is, perhaps more con- 
spicuously and speedily than any other 
land, uniting her many agencies and 
blending her many forces for the exalta- 
tion of Christ and for the spread of his 
spirit of peace and of love among her 
caste-distracted people. The Church of 
God in India needs nothing more today 
than a new baptism of the love that 
thinketh no evil and of the fellowship 
and sympathy that ignore differences and 
that glory in ‘‘the unity of the faith.” 
It is also pre eminently needed in order 
to impress and to convict this great people 
with the spectacle of a united Christian 
Church. The three visions of glory which 
are to be the chief means of India’s re- 
demption are the visions of a Heavenly 
Father, of a Crucified Saviour and of a 
United Church. It is ours to preach the 
first, to glory in the second and to live 
the third. 





Shall the Dollar’s Pedigree 
Defeat Its Destiny 


BY PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO 
COMMONS 
(An Editorial in the September Issue of Chicago Commons) 


How far and how long are personal 
qualities so inherent in property as to 
involve moral responsibility for its ac- 
quisition upon the part of those who 
would hold it in trust for public use? 
This is the practical question for admin- 
istrators of trust funds raised by the 
protest of Dr. Gladden and others against 
soliciting or accepting money from cer- 
tain sources for public purposes. To 
dramatize the general situation, person- 
ify a prevalent evil and strike at a shin- 
ing mark may be the most effective 
means of agitating and educating the 
moral sense of the community upon a 
crucial issue. But unless it results in 
determining a principle upon which some 
clear line of action can be taken, the prac- 
tical effect of the invaluable discussion 
will be largely lost. 


- 
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A TIMELY PROTEST 


To arrive at such a generally applicable 
principle, we here hold in abeyance any 
judgment upon the personality and poli- 
cies involved in this particular contro- 
versy, in order the more squarely to face 
the moral issue with which administra- 
tors of trust funds are confronted. Let 
it be emphasized once for all that the 
protest none too sternly and strongly ar- 
raigns the methods of acquiring property 
before the judgment bar of every con- 
science. But at this stage of the discus- 
sion some answer is demanded to the 
practical question, How shall administra- 
tors of trust funds arrive at a judgment 
that is tenable and can be consistently 
applied to recurring cases? 


PROPERTY SEPARATE FROM ITS POSSESSOR 


Any attempt to discriminate between 
property and the personal qualities of 
its acquisitor should take these ‘things 
for granted: that money and man are 
inseparable in the making, but that as 
soon as property is acquired it hecomes 
a fact and force in itself; it is therefore 
to be considered as separable from the 
person of its acquirer and possessor. In 
fine disdain we may say to the man, ‘“‘Thy 
money perish with thee.’”’ But as a mat- 
ter of fact it seldom does. It not only 
exists after he dies, but is a force in itself 
apart from him while he lives. And it 
continues to work on and on indefinitely, 
for good or ill, for the few or the many. 
So we are forced to recognize property 
itself to be power, endowed with ca- 
pacity for self. perpetuation and increase. 
Whatever then may be the facts as to 
acquisitor and donor, we cannot right- 
fully blink the other fact of the moral 
potentiality of property, whether it be in 
or out of his hands. 

Another fact to be reckoned with is, 
that property legally held actually clears 
itself of identification with the person or 
acts acquiring it by a single transfer or in 
one generation. Few, if any, for instance, 
would hesitate to accept or solicit from 
the hand of his conscientious and es- 
teemed daughter the money of the man 
known and feared by the last generation 
as a wrecker, whose large fortune was 
gained from nothing he actually added 
to the wealth of the world, but only wrung 
from others by the remorseless wrecking 
of their property. 


PROPERTY A SOCIAL PRODUCT 


This fact raises these questions: Are 
trustees of permanent institutions, who 
are intrusted with causes that serve the 
future, warranted in judging only the 
personal antecedents of accumulated re- 
source? Have they no right to regard 
property as a social product, to the crea- 
tion and accumulation of which many 
others besides its legal possessor have 
contributed? Are they not bound to look 
further than to what may just now be 
thought of its present owner? Do not 
the interests of the future with which they 
are intrusted demand that they anticipate 
the changed attitude which a day may 
bring forth toward the property applica- 
ble to public use? If it be argued that 
money unworthily acquired may not be 
solicited or accepted from its acquirer, 
does it not follow that itis not to be re- 
ceived at his bequest? Can it then neither 
be given or bequeathed by him for good 
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purposes, but only for evil ends? Thus, 
to create vested funds for perpetuating 
wrong by refusing to divert them toward 
the right, seems to be the very self-stulti- 
fication of those who hold in ‘trust any 
future good. 


THE LOGIC OF THE PROTEST 


The precedent sought to be established 
by the protest against receiving money 
‘*generally believed to have been made 
by methods morally reprehensible and 
socially injurious’’ would in all consist- 
ency and justice require the investiga- 
tion and judgment of each gift. If this 
is conceded to be impracticable, the in- 
come from certain ostracized sources 
would surely have to be designated, 
traced and distinguished from that pro- 
duced by other unquestionable sources of 
gain. But every one knows how indistin- 
guishably the joint product identifies its 
constituent resources. This is the fact 
even in the case at issue. Moreover, the 
pedigree of the penny, as well as the line- 
age of the dollar, would prove to be a very 
equivocal heritage from a very mixed an- 
cestry if the income of every institution 
or person were subjected to a strict genea- 
logical test. 


FIGHT THE CONDITIONS, NOT THE GIFT 


If it is the ultimate aim of the protest 
to rid the earth, or at least the Church, 
of ‘‘tainted’’ money, then more effective 
than to reject every such cent would it 
be to line up the forces of righteousness 
against the conditions which make the 
acquisition of such wealth possible. But 
the belief in special privileges is too gen- 
erally accepted as morally legitimate not 
only in commercial but in ecclesiastical 
systems, and the advantages taken of 
them, in such ways as the acceptance of 
rebates and the remission of taxes, are 
also too common to make any such line-up 
for a radical remedy probable. Those who 
would practically test the force of this as- 
sertion have need to found a new order of 
Brothers Minor, and accept the vow of 
poverty for their institutions and them- 
selves, before taking any very aggressive 
stand for equality of opportunity. The 
respect due such as are willing to go 
perhaps a great deal too far in this di- 
rection in order to get the many to go 
half far enough, cannot be extended to 
others who carefully refuse the reward 
of one iniquity only carelessly to accept 
that of another. 


WHERE ADMINISTRATORS OF TRUST 
FUNDS MUST EXERCISE VIGILANCE 


If then at present it is possible 
neither consistently to discriminate be- 
tween individual donors, nor to eradicate 
the inconsistency by any concerted effort 
that goes to the source of it to cut it out 
by the roots, are not administrators of 
public trust funds shut up to deciding 
whether the acceptance of money in- 
volves any preventable compromise with 
evil at their end of the line? If they are, 
then what better can those thus intrusted 
with the interests of posterity do than to 
put to good public use such property as 
can be accepted without expressly con- 
doning any offense of acquisition, or with- 
out abjuring their right to condemn it? 

Subtle may be the temptation to sub- 
stitute courtesy for conscience, a sense 
of obligation to the donor for loyalty to 
moral principle and social justice. But 
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manly men must learn themselves and 
teach others how to be loyal to the higher 
ideal while recognizing the fact that the 
existing status is contrary to it and is to 
be gradually, persistently and self-sacri- 
ficingly conformed thereto. 





Arab versus Turk 


AN UPRISING THAT MAY CHANGB THE MAP 
OF ASIA 


BY ANATOLIUS 


During the Commencement week of Anatolia 
College in Marsovan, Turkey, the skeleton 
regiment of soldicrs regularly quartered in 
the barracks here was being rapidly filled up 
to fighting strength, and then marched away 
in response to the government call for one 
hundred thousand men to put down the insur- 
rection in Arabia. Later another summons 
called to the colors recruits of the second line, 
who have already seen military service. 
What does it mean? 

The Turkish papers are so censored as not 
to include a line of news from Arabia. If 
the officials know what is in the wind they 
keep their own secrets. But the common un- 
derstanding is that, beginning in the Yemen, 
the old Arabia Felix, the Arabs are rising 
against the most valuable sentimental asset 
of the Ottoman throne—the Mohammedan ca- 
liphate. If you stand up all the men, women 
and children of this world in one row and 
touch out every Mohammedan, you will touch 
out every seventh person; and all this host 
look to the caliph as the successor of the 
prophet and their spiritual head. He is to 
them what the pope is to Catholics. In every 
mosque the names of God and of Mohammed 
are written side by side, and each is regarded 
with the utmost possible reverence. The lat- 
ter must have a human successor, and when 
in 1517 Sultan Selim conquered the Mamelukes 
in Egypt, he drew the caliph in his train to 
Constantinople; and from the time of Selim’s 
son, Solyman the Magnificent, girding on the 
sword of Othman has carried with it the spir- 
itual headship of the Mohammedan world. 

But the Arabs affirm that the caliph should 
be one of themselves, of the tribe of the 
Koreish and a seyyid, that is, a person en- 
titled to wear the green turban, which indi- 
cates blood descent from the prophet. Hence 
a rival caliph has arisen named Hamid ed- 
Din, who has taken Sana, the provincial capi- 
tal of Yemen, scattered a Turkish army of 
twenty thousand men, and is moving on the 
sacred cities, Mecca and Medina. His troops 
are said to have some of the earliest copies or 
original leaves of the Koran affixed to the very 
banners borne in the days of the prophet, and 
for true believers to fire upon them would be 
a deadly sacrilege. Before such symbols the 
battle cry, ‘‘ Allah Ekber, ” dies in the throat. 
When the troops marched away from this city 
the mufti, the local representative of the 
caliphate, refused to grant them public prayer 
and blessing, and the men went with heavy 
hearts. 

My friend the mufti tells me how their 
prophet promised that a mahdi, a guide, would 
come in the fullness of time, who would perfect 
all things. 

They asked when he would come, and the 
prophet said, ‘* Before the year 1400.” Asked 
to be more specific he said, ‘“‘ After 1300.’’ (It 
is now 1323 by Mohammedan reckoning.) 

** What shall be the sign of the mahdi’s com- 
ing?’’ ‘* The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and universal peace shall prevail.” 

** What shall be the character of his age?” 
‘** The establishment of righteousness in all the 
world.” 

‘* Whence shall he appear?” 
Yemen.” 

** And I can easily believe that the day of the 
mahdi is near, though this man now is only his 
forerunner,” continues the venerable mufti; 
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‘for, some years ago, St. Elias appeared toa 
devout imam who lived on the seashore near 
Trebizond. He knew that it was St. Elias, 
because he came walking over the sea, and 
he said, ‘God has been pleased to intrust you 
with a communication to his people.’ So the 
imam closed his eyes, in order to shut away 
the world, and St. Elias told him that in the 
year 1314 there should be great disturbances, 
and this came to pass nine years ago in the 
Armenian massacres. St. Elias further told 
the imam that the mahdi would appear in 
1336, thirteen years from now.” 

“*The Arabs are right,” says the earnest 
mufti. ‘* Any one may be caliph, but he must 
administer his office in righteousness, and ac- 
cording to the law. The Arabs charge Otto- 
man officials with taking bribes, and they take 
bribes. They charge them with ignorance of 
the sacred law, and they are ignorant of it. 
They charge the officials with drunkenness, 
and they are drinkers. They charge them 
with immorality, and they are immoral. Is 
this what it means to be a Mohammedan? ”’ 

Such persons care nothing for the dividing 
line between fact and fancy. With the loss 
of faith in the divine approval they lose heart 
in any cause. In general the Turkish soldiers 
respond to the draft with the resignation of 
fatalism, but deserters are many, in one in- 
stance reaching sixty-four out of a levy of 
105. Usually the payment of fifty pounds pur- 
chases exemption from draft, but not now. 
Substitutes are not accepted, and even Cir- 
cassian slaves, contrary to all usual interpre- 
tation of the law, are pressed into the ranks. 
The soldiers dread the guerilla methods of the 
Arabs, dread the sand and heat and drought 
of the desert, and they dread the English 
backing, which they firmly believe the in- 
surrectionaries have secured. 

British Indian administrators, taking stand 
at the Suez Canal and looking down the coast 
of Africa from Cairo to the cape, and then 
looking across the southern fringes of Asia 
with the adjacent waters, have long before 
now suggested how easily the Arabian pe- 
ninsula would lend itself to the protection of 
the British fleet, how easily the girdle of Brit- 
ish influence already carried around Arabia 
by the fleet and fastened by concessions at 
the strategic points might be gently pulled, 
and how naturally then Arabia, with a native 
caliph welcomed as the head of the Moham- 
medan world, would be attached to the Eng- 
lish throne—which already rules over more 
Mohammedans than does any other. It is 
entirely unknown to the writer whether the 
English have any interest in the present move- 
ment, but the Turks generally suppose that 
they have. 





Ode to Seattle 


From her seat on the sea 
Seattle surveys 

A pelago studded 
With islands and bays. 


In terrace on terrace 
Rises up the fair town, 
And she looks from a high 

Amphitheater down. 


What music she has 
A new comer to greet! 

It’s the hum of her wires 
And the roar of her street. 


See, too, a white angel * 
Her sentinel stand, 

One foot on the sea 
And one on the land. 


A queen on her throne— 
Her glories to crown, 
Volcanoes are yoked 
And lightnings come down. 


All climates their products 
Pour out at her feet; 

All nations and marts 
For her favor compete. 


*Mt. Rainier. 
—Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 
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The Time Is Short 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
(Reprinted from The Congregationalist of June 26, 1873) 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
That soon for me the fabric will be wrought; 
Then would I live with sympathies more 
tender; 
The time is short. 


A shepherd’s tent of reeds and boughs 
decaying, 
That wandering airs may crumble into naught, 
So seems my life—unsheltering yet staying— 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, 
when brightly 
The suns to thee life’s choicest seasons brought, 
Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly, 
The time is short. 


Think of the drooping eyes thou might’st have 


lifted 

To see the good that heaven to thee hath 
taught, 

The unhelped wrecks that past life’s bark 
have drifted— 

The time is short. 

The time is short. Then be thy heart a 

brother’s 


To every heart that needs thy help in aught; 
Soon thou wilt need the sympathy of others, 
The time is short. 


If thou hast friends, give them thy best 
endeavor, 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind in word and action, ever, 
The time is short. 


Each thought resentful from thy mind be 
driven, 
And cherish love by sweet forgiveness bought; 
Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of heaven; 
The time is short. 


Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover; 
Soon thou wilt rest, thy work forever wrought, 
Where summer airs, aroma laden, hover, 

The time is short. 


Then own thy God ere yet the shadow closes; 
Some good return in later seasons wrought; 
On early frosts scatter the fragrant roses, 

The time is short. 


So, when the dissonance of time is ending, 

To peace rewarding may thy soul be brought, 

Like the worn reaper to the Master wending. 
The time is short. 





VERY WOMAN has tucked away in 
the corner of her heart a desire to 
help the poor, the ignorant, the afflicted 
and all the under-dogs of hu- 
manity. Toeach woman who 
employs outside household aid 
by hour or day or week comes the oppor- 
tunity—not always recognized. The hea- 
then in his blindness bowing down to 
wood and stone calls loudly from the dis- 
tance, but the plea of the wooden-headed, 
butter-fingered servant in the kitchen is 
not so intelligible to the ear. Yet here is 
a bit of mental heathenism and incapac- 
ity set down in one’s own household to 
be trained. We are in this world to learn 


The; Kitchen 
Missionary 


and to teach; we are the middlemen who 
receive the wisdom of the past and give 
it to the future. The housekeeper who 
teaches an ignorant woman the rudiments 
of cooking not only helps the woman to 
greater usefulness but also, in a wider 





fashion, discourages the pessimism, drunk- 
enness, anarchy and kindred evils begot 
by indigestion and hunger. This is but 
one of the ways in which a mistress can 
be an apostle of the larger life without 
going out of her own home. 





How to Keep a Child’s Confidence 


PART I. 


BY ELLEN CONWAY 


There is scarcely any problem of more 
importance to those who have the care 
of children. For the child himself, a re- 
lation of frank and close intimacy with 
some one wiser and more experienced 
is almost as necessary to normal moral 
growth as open pores to bodily health. 
For the parent, such an intimacy is the 
most delightful reward of care and self- 
sacrifice. 

Right here, perhaps, comes the first dan- 
ger. The mother who appreciates the 
sweetness of her child’s confidence is 
sometimes tempted to be jealous if oth- 
ers share it, and such a jealousy, be- 
trayed, is sure to defeat its own ends. 
An older sister or brother, a favorite 
aunt or teacher, may seem to take the 
mother’s place for a time. But whole- 
some influences, from whatever source, 
are to be welcomed. It may be the larg- 
est natures that respond in the most 
various directions. But the tie of birth 
is strong, and the mother who bears her- 
self generously and patiently, taking care 
always to keep in line with her child’s 
growing interests, will not long feel her- 
self set aside. 

Confidence cannot be commanded. It 
is idle to say, “‘ Mother wants you to tell 
her everything.”’ Actions—the loving, 
sympathetic, tactful actions of one day 
with another—speak louder than words. 
In the case of suspected misdemeanors, 
commands are absurdly futile. The 
mother, then, is not a mother only. To 
the child’s apprehensive eye she is prose- 
cuting attorney, jury, judge and sheriff, 
all in one. Only heroism could confide 
in so formidable a person. To demand 
the confidence is to put before the child 
the temptation to downright falsehood— 
a stumbling-block, indeed, to lay in a 
weak baby’s way! The unraveling of 
childish sins is a difficult matter, and re- 
quires an unusual combination of tact, 
patience and judgment. The child’s con- 
fidence, if long held and deserved, may 
help the parent in such a crisis. But it 
is seldom wise or fair to demand it. 

Probably most of us lose—forfeit—our 
children’s confidence earlier than we re- 
alize. At the start we haveit. The tiny 
child is so imitative, so prattling, so eager 
to tell and show, so full of nursery and 
kindergarten babble! Imperceptibly he 
changes. Almost before we have begun 
to appreciate his artlessness we find him 


becoming secretive. How has it hap 
pened? Whose fault is it? 

Partly, no doubt, it is the natural 
growth of individuality in the little soul, 
and should be respected. Partly, per- 
haps, it is the result of bad companion- 
ship outside, and must be watched and 
guarded against. But largely it is the 
fault of the older people in his own home. 

A child’s confidences are not treated 
like the confidences of an older person. 
Bringing them in all sincerity, he is for- 
tunate if they are not interrupted by a 
burst of laughter from his listener. Per- 
haps a third person is called in, on the 
instant, to hear what a droll blunder he 
has made, Or, if he succeeds in securing 
an attention that seems serious for his 
little perplexity, he overhears, when he 
has gone to bed, the whole episode re- 
tailed for the amusement of the family 
below. A sensitive child resents the 
breach of trust. He may not be able to 
analyze the feeling, much less put it into 
words, but it does its hardening work, 
none the less, and his next appeal for 
help will come more slowly and with 
more reserve. 

Mothers offend more seriously still 
when they discuss with each other the 
faults of their children. A _ certain 
amount of comparing notes, between 
intimate friends, is legitimate and help- 
ful, no doubt. But it is often carried far 
beyond suitable bounds. The strictures 
passed on their conduct come round to 
the hearing of the children themselvyes— 
Mrs. Smith enlivening Mr. Smith’s tea 
with the trials Mrs. Jones is having with 
Jennie, and the alert ears of Susie Smith 
storing up material wherewith to taunt 
Jennie Jones in time of need—and the 
effect is not pleasing. Mothers’ clubs do 
not draw the line carefully enough in 
this regard. One such organization is 
reported to have sent out to its members 
a definite invitation, not so many years 
ago: “‘Come prepared to discuss some 
particular fault which you have observed 
in your own child.”” The group of enter- 
prising boys and girls who proposed, in 
all good faith, to form a club of their 
own—to talk about the things our 
mothers do that we don’t like”’—had 
sized up the situation pretty fairly. 

But more repugnant still to the child’s 
instinctive standards of honor is the per- 
version of secrets told in confidence to 
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purposes of daily domestic nagging. In 
a moment of unusual expansiveness he 
confesses to some fault which perhaps she 
never knew he had—some habit of the 
schoolroom or playground—or imparts 
some similar delinquency of a comrade’s, 
and in her excess of caution and anxiety 
his mother takes up the fact and harps 
upon it till it seems as if he would never 
‘‘ hear the last of it.’”” To his young mind 
the moral—Don’t tell mother next time 
—'s quite obvious. 

But the mother may be ever so scrupu- 
lous at all these points and yet fail to hold 
her child’s confidence if she rebuffs him 
often by seeming surprised or shocked at 
what he tells her. We are on debatable 
ground here, of course. There are moral 
situations which demand the expression 
of surprise and horror. But these, it is 
to be hoped, are infrequent. On the other 
hand, many mothers, if they will turn 
their’ attention carefully, for a week or 
two, to this special line of conduct, will 
admit that they have fallen into the habit 
of allowing themselves to be too easily 
shocked. A child’s frequent lapses from 
decorum, his inquisitiveness toward visit- 
ors, his pertness in replying to gibes 
which tax his powers of badinage too 
heavily—these are really very trifling mat- 
ters. But too many children, by their 
elders’ exaggerated expressions of disgust 
and mortification, are driven into a self- 
conscious and awkward reserve which 
wears off far more slowly than the orig- 
inal faults might have done. 

As to language, too, a boy will inevi- 
tably bring home from his first years at 
school—public or private—an assortment 
of words not welcome to the parental 
yocabulary. But it is much better that 
he should offend in this way, now and 
then—if only that his family may know 
what sort of words he is using—than that 
the first criticism he meets should be so 
sharp as to drive him to the deliberate 
adoption of two different styles of talk, 
one for home, the other for the street. 
Older people forget how many experiences 
have combined to teach them the distinc- 
tions, which seem so simple now, between 
‘nice’ and ‘‘not nice,” and they visit on 
ignorance such reprobation as really be- 
longs only to depravity. 

Similarly, the instinctive recoil of an 
older person’s delicacy from what seems a 
too bold and free discussion of subjects 
intimate or sacred, if it is betrayed, is 
likely to drive the child back upon unsuit- 
able companions forthe gratification of a 
natural curiosity. Children’s crude ques- 
tions about the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper often fall jarringly on the maturer 
ear. Their bluntly expressed interest in 
physiological matters is even more offen- 
sive. And yet, to speak clearly and deli- 
cately about the mysteries of life and 
religion is one of the triumphs of literary 
art. Shall we expect it of a six-year-old? 
Shall we draw away and refuse to listen 
to him because he fails of it? 


(Part IL. follows next week.) 





I know many people claim to find God’s own 
temple in the woods and fields; but I notice 
that people who do this seldom seem really to 
worship in that temple. The man who goes 
to worship on the links, armed with a bag of 
eolf clubs, never especially impresses me with 
his sincerity.—Heloise E. Hersey. 
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If I Were a Girl Again 


Lucy Eliot Keeler, in If I Were a Girl 
Again (Revell) 


If I were a girl again—if some be- 
nignant fairy should touch me with her 
wand and say, Be a girl again, and I 
should feel bursting over me the gener- 
ous impulses, the enthusiasm, the buoy- 
ancy, the ambition, that belong to six- 
teen—some things I should do, and some 
things I should not do, to make me at 
fifty the person whom now at fifty I 
should like to be. 

First of all, I should study self-control 
—the control of body, of speech, of 
temper; a power best learned in youth 
before the current of habit has deepened 
the channel of self-will and impetuosity 
that seems to be cut in every human 
heart. I should count one hundred, like 
Tattycorum, before I would allow my- 
self to utter unkind, impulsive words; I 
should scorn to burst into tears because 
of some petty correction or grievance; I 
should learn to sit quietly, to close a door 
gently, to walk calmly, even when my 
thoughts were boiling within me. 

I should shun, if I were a girl again, the 
tendency to be sensitive and suspicious. 
Because my friend talks to another per- 
son, or because a group of acquaintances 
seem to be enjoying themselves apart 
from me, I should not fancy myself neg- 
lected. I should not construe thought- 
lessness into intentional slights, nor ab- 
straction into indifference. I should say 
oftener to myself : 

‘*My friend did not see that I was 
here; she has not heard of my return; 
she is busy with her music; she is tired 
after her journey. I will trust in her 
friendship, just as I would have her 
trust in mine.’’ 

If I were a girl again, I should be more 
careful about my conversation. I should 
beware of slang and gossip and a tendency 
to drop into silence. I should avoid sar- 
casm like the plague, remembering that 
the person who uses it shows her sense 
of her own inferiority. Nobody ever had 
so many enemies as Disraeli; and it is to 
be remembered that sarcasm was his 
most powerful weapon. I should prac- 
tice the art of such gay repartee as is 
free from satire and unkindness, learn- 
ing to tell a story well, and to dwell upon 
what is kindly and happy. I should be 
more ready to express my appreciation 
and thanks for services rendered; be 
quicker with my praise and tardier with 
my criticism. I should cultivate a dis- 
tinct enunciation, enlarge my vocabulary 
and remember Lord Chesterfield’s dictum 
“never to utter one word, even in com- 
mon conversation, that should not be the 
most expressive with which the language 
could supply him.” ... 

These things I should do if I were a 
girl again. But suppose I have passed 
my girlhood! SupposeIam thirty! Still, 
shall I not at fifty wish that I could re- 
trieve the past twenty years? Should 
I not employ them differently? Again, 
say I am fifty. At seventy could I not 
better use those precious years of prepa- 
ration? There is always a golden age, 
soon to be behind us, which at every 
period of our life is before us—just as 
tomorrow’s yesterday is‘ still today. So 
we may all take courage. It is never too 
late to mend. 
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THE WITNESS OF GOOD CHEER 


Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no one taketh away from you. 





Be heedful ever to have cheerfulness; 
for it becometh not a servant of God to 
show sadness and a troubled counte- 
nance.—Francis of Assisi. 





He that spake from Sinai, saying, 
‘Thou shalt not covet,’’ speaketh now 
from the cross, saying, ‘‘ Rejoice.’’ He 
that finds Christ, finds this command. 
It is not a matter of choice with him 
whether he will be a rejoicing Christian 
or a downcast Christian. He has no 
more right to neglect the fulfillment of 
this duty than to forget his duty to his 
neighbor.—George Bowen. 





Just being happy is the finest thing to do— 

Looking on the bright side rather than the 
blue; 

Sad or sunny musing is largely in choosing, 

And just being happy is a brave work and 
true. 


Just being happy will help other souls along— 

With a heavy burden they may not be strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your own sky will 
lighten, 

By just being happy with a heart full of song. 





I cannot sweep the darkness out, but I 
can shine it out.—John Newton. 





There is nothing in the nature of the 
Christian religion to make people shy in 
the proclamation of it, sad in their pro- 
fession of it, doubtful about its future, 
gloomy in their general view of life, or in 
any sort low-toned or depressed.—Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 


Christians should resemble fireflies, 
not glowworms; their brightness draw- 
ing eyes upward, not downward.—Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 





Joy is a sacred flame that must be fed 
and that throws a splendid radiance over 
life. So to order one’s life as to keep 
amid toils and sufferings the faculty of 
happiness, and be able to propagate it in 
a sort of salutary contagion among one’s 
fellowmen, is to do a work of fraternity 
in the noblest sense.—Charles Wagner. 





Lord, Thou alone art the true and 
deepest joy of my heart, not Thy gifts, 
not even — I do and learn by Thine 


assistance. panied is rest 
of spirit, savor oa delight, compensation 
for all grief and loss, the lasting zest 
of friendship, refuge in peer re- 
proof and uplifting w I fall. 
thank Thee for this treasure of ans 
tinual cheer, this light of Thy presence, 
which none can dim or quench. Yet, 
Lord, though I have been so much 
re Thee, I remember dark hours 

oy ee lects have been as clouds 
to ease hy Help me to purity 
of heart, that I may be of those who 
see Thee. Help me to the love which 
finds delight in service, that I may be 
like Thee, who gavest Thy Son for 
the world’s need. hed lead Thou me 
through ging ao and helpful days on earth 
to cléarer vision and life unmarred by 
sin. Amen. 
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Which Was the Greatest Fool 


A FOLK STORY FROM TURKEY 
BY REV. GEORGE E. WHITE 


[We have published recently several folk 
stories from missionary fields. Our readers 
will recall two or three from Korea by Mrs, 
Underwood and one by Robert Hume from 
India. This is contributed by a missionary 
of the American Board in Turkey.—EDIToRs. ] 


Three men were walking along the road 
when they met the Cadi, the judge, who 
gave them a salaam and passed on. Then 
the men began to quarrel as to the one 
for whom the salutation was intended. 
“It was for me,” said one. ‘No,’ said 
another, “it was for me.” “No,” said 
the third, ‘“‘he saluted me.” When they 
could not agree about the matter they 
determined to seek the Cadi and ask him 
for which of them he intended his salaam. 

They found the Cadi and asked to which 
one he gave the salutation. He replied, 
“To the greatest fool.” 

But that did not help matters, for each 
of the men still claimed the salutation. 
One said, “I am the greatest fool.” 
‘*No,”’ said the second, ‘‘I am the great- 
est fool.” ‘‘No,” urged the third, ‘I 
am the greatest fool of all.” 

So they appealed to the wise Cadi again, 
asking him please to tell them which one 
he considered the greatest fool. He an- 
swered, ‘Tell me some of your past ex- 
periences and conduct, so that I may 
justly decide.” 

So the first began: ‘‘ Your Honor, I am 
sure no one is a greater fool than I am. 
For I have a wife who is a very good sort 
of person, but she has one fault—she will 
not always do as I bid her. Sometimes 
when I tell her to do something she re- 
fuses, and sometimes she tells me to do 
it myself. Soin order to avoid difficulties 
I proposed to her that whoever spoke first 
in the morning should do whatever work 
needed to be done about the house that 
day. She agreed, though she is naturally 
talkative, being a woman, and that night 
we retired to rest as usual. 

“Next morning when we woke I sig- 
naled her to start the fire, but she made 
no response, though I expected her to 
commence talking according to her cus- 
tom. By and by I showed that I was 
hungry and motioned her to get me some 
food. She motioned me to get it myself. 

*A long time passed and I could not 
make her stir. The animals in the stable 
under our room began calling for their 
breakfast, and finally the calf pushed 
open our door and looked in, bellowing 
for food. I made signs to my house lad 
to go and tie the calf, but she remained 
motionless and never uttered a word. At 
last I lost patience and, seizing a stick, 
preceeded to beat her so soundly that the 
stitk. broke in my hand and she fled out 
of the house. 

**As I lay there meditating on my un- 


comfortable condition and her uncom- 
fortable disposition, my wife’s brother 
knocked. I kept silent, and he opened 
the door, looked around and asked for his 
sister. I answered nothing, and he, see- 
ing the room in confusion, with his sister 
gone, evidences of a struggle lying about 
and the broken stick still near me, charged 
me with having murdered my wife. As 
I made no reply, he soon roused the com- 
munity, called the police, and had me 
taken off to prison. 

‘‘At the trial I said not a word, my 
wife was not forthcoming, and the evi- 
dence against me was such that I was 
sentenced to be hung. They led me to 
the scaffold, and the preparations for my 
execution were all complete, when a 
woman’s shriek was heard on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and my wife came 
rushing up, begging them not to execute 
her kind husband, and relieving me from 
all charge of crime. 

**As soon as the noose was removed 
from my neck I raised my finger and said 
to my dish and spoon washer, ‘You spoke 
first; you go and tie that calf.’ But I 
beg your Honor to observe what a fool I 
was for making such a bargain with a 
woman.” 

Then the second began his story : ‘‘ But, 
Mr. Cadi, I have been a greater fool still. 
Some time ago I was troubled with tooth- 
ache, and one day when I was going to 
Amasia to market, my wife advised me 
to go to the barber and have him pull it 
out. I went to the barber accordingly ; 
he pulled the decayed tooth and the pain 
was relieved. 

‘*When I reached our village that even- 
ing, my house sweeper inquired how much 
I paid the barber for pulling my tooth. 
1 told her one cent, whereupon she flew 
into a violent passion, saying it was not 
strange that we always remained poor 
when [ had so little notion of economy. 

***Don’t you know,’ she railed, ‘that 
it is all one to the barber whether he 
pulls one tooth for a customer or thirty- 
two? His price is the same for any num- 
ber of teeth. Why didn’t you make the 
most of your bargain while you were 
about it?’ 

‘*So the next day I made an excuse to 
go to Amasia again, and asked the barber 
whether he remembered pulling a tooth 
for me the day before. He replied that 
he did. I asked him his prices and he 
told me that he charged the same price, 
one cent, for drawing any number of 
teeth from one up to thirty-two. On my 
asking whether he would object to giving 
a good customer the worth of his money 
in two installments, he replied that he had 
no objection whatever, and so he pulled 
the rest of my teeth. 

‘“‘T reached home that evening with my 
mouth full of blood, but without a tooth 
in my head, and boasted to my deficiency 
of my shrewdness in bargaining and of 
the great return I had received for my 
money. But I soon had reason to find 





out what a great fool [I was to part with 
a mouthful of sound teeth.” 

‘* My case was worse than that,” said the 
third man. ‘We have always been very 
poor, and at last I got so tired of poverty 
that I told my wife I could stand it no 
longer. I have tried by every honest 
means in my power to better our condi- 
tion, but without avail, and now I was 
determined to become a highwayman and 
wrest from others the luxuries that I 
could not win by toil. 

‘* She asked what I would do when I was 
caught and put to cross-questioning as 
to my conduct, and I said that I would 
invent such stories as would enable me 
to escape. But when she inquired what 
I would do if they put me to torture to 
make me confess, then I hesitated. 

** My house sweeper proposed, therefore, 
that we should experiment a little, and if 
I found I could endure torture I might 
embark on my plan to become a highway- 
man, while if I could not endure torture 
I should continue to lead a virtuous life. 
I agreed and she began to apply various 
kinds of torture to my person. She ap- 
plied pincers cold and hot to my flesh, 
scratched me with a razor, placed hot 
coals in walnut shells and laid them on 
my naked skin, and I easily stood these 
and many other things. 

“Then my house sweeper got the iron 
brand with which they mark the fore- 
head of a thief, heated it and applied it to 
me, and that I found more than I could 
endure. So with the prospect of that 
terrible brand before me I was afraid of 
becoming a robber, and yet my forehead 
already bears the mark. I am as poor 
as ever, as virtuous as ever, and yet I 
bear the brand of a thief. Am I not the 
greatest fool yet? ”’ 

The reader or hearer is expected to 
make answer for the wise Cadi and de- 
cide which was the greatest fool. 





Mud Pies 


The Grown Ups are the queerest folks; they 
never seem to know 

That mud-pies always have to be made just 
exactly so. 

You have to have a nice back yard, a sunny, 
pleasant day, 

And then you ask some boys and girls to come 
around and play. 


You mix some mud up in a pail, and stir it 
with a stick; 

It mustn’t be a bit too thin-and not a bit too 
thick. 

And then you make it into pies, and pat ’em 
with your hand, 

And bake ’em on a nice flat board, and my! 
but they are grand! 

—Carolyn Wells, in St. Nichelas. 





The habit. of expression reacts on the 
man who speaks. The habit of exaggera- 
tion in speech distorts the observation, 
and makes the conscience itself unrelia- 
ble.—E. E. Hale. 














That Rare Old Bird 


E challenged you Cornerers with 
aa his ??? June 24, and now appears 
again to acknowledge that you 
have found him out! Here are the let- 
ters about the anonymous old mystery : 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think that bird’s name 
is Solitarius Pezophaps, a genus of birds of 
the Dodo family, which inhabited the island of 
Rodriguez in the eighteenth century, but now 
has entirely disappeared from the island. 
Princeton, Me. GERTRUDE P. 
Gertrude, no, no, it’s not a dedo! As 
all accounts I find say that Mr. S. P. was 





O dear, those Cornerers have found me out! 


extinct long ago, how could our corre- 
spondent, who appears to be a young man, 
have seen him in the eastern continent? 
And where is the island of Rodriguez? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I started out bravely to 
find that bird you had on exhibition in the 
Corner, but soon got exhausted. I knew he 
was a distant relative of the heron, for I have 
seen lots of those. The only one I could find 
was the cochlearia, somewhat like a heron, 
but of a distinct sub-family. But my bird has 
a common name, “ boatbill,”’ besides he is in 
South America, and your friend was in the 
“eastern world,’’ you said. It will take a 
Bostonian to ferret out the mystery! 

Fort Payne, Ala. Lena C, 


L. C. is surely ‘‘in the wrong boat,” 
for the boatbill’s bill in the Century 
Dictionary picture is not quite long 
enough for our puzzler. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think that bird is the 
Balaeniceps rex, order of Gratulatores, and 
lives in Eastern Africa. 

Lebanon, N. H. OscaR B. 


Dear Mr. Martin:*That bird looks like the 
African waterfowl (Balaeniceps rez); if so, it 
lives in the marshy djstricts of Africa. The 
stamp on the letter, by your description, must 
have come from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Kushla, Ala. ALFRED §, 
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Those boys are both “‘getting warm ’’! 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that pictured bird 
in the Corner, I have found: Who? Balaeni- 
ceps rex, or shoebill. Where? In Africa. 
When? I think the photograph was taken in 
August or September, as it is a young bird, 
and the breeding time is in July or August. 
The Balaeniceps birds are seen around Sudan, 
Africa, and are found in flocks, from one pair 
to a hundred, mostly in the water, will fly low 
over the surface, but if frightened will rise 
high in the air and settle in the highest trees 
until their disturbers are gone. Their princi- 
pal food is fish and water snakes. 

Worcester, Mass. Mona R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The bird whose picture 
appeared in the Conversation Corner is known 
as the Shoebill, or Shoebird, or Whale-headed 
stork. The bird’s scientific name is Balaeni- 
ceps rex. Itis a Central African bird. There 
is a mounted specimen of this rare bird in the 
British Museum from the White Nile. The 
bird’s Arabic name is Abu-markub “father 
of ashoe.’’ The Encyclopedia Britannica says 
that “in singularity of aspect few birds sur- 
pass it, with its gaunt gray figure, some five 
feet in height, its large head surmounted by 
a little curled tuft, the scowling expression of 
its eyes, and above all its wonderful bill, in 
shape not unlike a whale’s head, and tipped 
with a formidable hook.” I am specially in- 
terested in birds and have read several books 
about them. Do you remember you had my 
picture once in the Corner, under an umbrella? 

Topeka, Kan. FRANK H., JR. 


Yes, I find the picture, ‘‘taken on the 
parsonage grounds of the Congregational 
church,”” Manitou, Col, in Corner of 
Sept. 7, 1899. The boy has evidently nat 
been under an umbrella ever since! 

I reported these answers to the traveler 
—through Baring Brothers, not knowing 
where in Africa he was—and in due time 
had reply dated in Europe! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your correspondents 
are correct in saying that our “rare old bird ”’ 
isthe Balaenicepsrex. Heis ‘at home”’ only 
in the far south of Africa. The only speci- 
mens with civilized surroundings, so far as I 
know, are the one I photographed and three 
dejected looking individuals in the Zoo at 
Cairo. I have been told that no collection in 
Europe has one, alive or dead, but of course I 
I cannot vouch for that. 

Now a word about my particular Bird. His 
Majesty is undisputed.sovereign in the beauti- 
ful gardens of the Palace at Khartoum, anda 
great favorite of the Sirdar, General Wingate. 
I saw Rex there many times, and was much 
impressed with his dignified bearing. Most of 
the time he stands motionless, evidently think- 
ing of his far-away home. He will allow you 
to approach quite close, all the while however 
keeping a keen lookout with his bright eyes. 
If you go too near, he will decide to change his 
position, but he does nothing ina hurry. He 
deliberates as to each step, holding one foot in 
air while he decides just where to put it, and 
glancing at you reproachfully for disturbing 
his meditations. Thinking he might be lonely, 
a second bird of the same species was given 
the freedom of the garden. The result was 
most disastrous—for the new comer! His 
Majesty quickly cleared the field, and the 
stranger ignominiously fied, minus many of 
his soft gray feathers. That bill is a formid- 
able weapon! And so Rex lives in solitary 
state except for a humble flamingo, which he 
seemed to think too small to notice. 

General 8 daughter, a dear little 
maiden of five summers, in answer to my ques- 
tion about the bird, bravely—and correctly— 


struggled through the portentous name, but 
added, ‘‘I do not pat him!” Neither did I, 
but I was graciously permitted to take several 
snapshots at close range. He looked rather 
offended out of the corner of one eye—the 
only indication as to his opinion of the liberty 
I was taking. If I remember rightly, the 
picture was taken on the last day of 1904. As 
to his age, Ido not know. I do not see how 
he could have possibly acquired so much dig- 
nity in less than one hundred years! 

{ would like to tell you something of Khar- 
toum, but my letter is already too long. In 
the same garden was a beautiful rose tree in 
full bloom, planted by General Gordon when 
he was the occupant of the old Palace which 
stood just where the new one does. It is a 
historic spot. Here for months Gordon was 
besieged by the Mahdi’s hosts; here he 
watched for the rescuing army which came 
at last, but too late; the city had been cap- 
tured, and Gordon was dead. W. F. W. 

I went up to the Society of Natural 

History but found no Rex there. The 
curator, however, courteously took me 
to the catalogue of the birds of the 
British Museum—twenty seven volumes— 
where we found the bird, and in the 
Proceedings of the Zodélogical Society of 
London for 1851, the paper of Mr. John 
Gould, who presented and named it, de- 
scribing it as ; 
. . . the most extraordinary bird I have seen 
in many years; it forms-part of a collection 
made on the banks of the White Nile by 
Mansfield Parkyns, Esq., of Nottingham. 

At the children’s room of the Public 
Library, I found.a good account of Rex 
in Wood’s Illustrated Natural History 
(London, 1875), p. 687. This is rather a 
long story, but we can learn something 
from it. You will see in the Century 
Dictionary a good picture of the bird 
(under Balaeniceps), and of his bill in 
Webster (under Beak); see also full 
notice in Ency. Brit., Vol. 22; look up 
Algiers (whence the first letter came)), 
Sudan and the White Nile in your atlas, 
and see what you know about the noble 
General Gordon to whom Mr. W. refers. 

And now Mr. W. F. W., the world- 
traveler, appears, just in time to award 
the prize to Frank Hayes, Jr., Topeka— 
Chapman’s Color Key to North American 
Birds, a wonderful book of bird pictures, 
which I wish you all had. 

And now, while reading proof of this 
co page, the morning 

paper brings news of 
the signing of the 
great Peace Treaty; 
so D. F. gets out the 
international code sig- 
nal: ‘‘ Peace has been 
proc’aimed !”’ 

By the way, in send- 
ing congratulations to 
President Roosevelt, the king of 
England signed ‘“‘ Edward R. I.” 
and the German kaiser, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam I. R.”” Do the Cornerers 
know what the letters mean, 
and why the different order?” 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Barrows Lectures in India, 
Ceylon and Japan 


For its purpose, this book of the lec- 
tures which Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
delivered in the cities of India and Japan 
is a masterpiece. Clear and outspoken 
in its account of essential Christianity, it 
yet handles the opposing or divergent 
philosophies and religions of the East with 
such deference of sympathetic knowledge 
and considerate respect as to win and hold 
the attention of scholars trained in dif- 
ferent faiths. The reader feels himself, 
as the lecturer evidently did, on a broader 
arena than that afforded by any merely 


Occidental or sectarian platform. 


For Western and Christian readers this 
purpose of avoiding offense, this careful 
Overlapping and recapitulation of argu- 
ments, proper for those to whom the 
whole subject and the terms of speech 
are unfamiliar, detracts something from 
the pleasure of reading. Yet it would be 
difficult to name any popular treatise on 
Christian apologetics which in assimila- 
tion of modern thought, clarity and beauty 
of style and spirituality of tone would be 
more helpful for the unlearned. The 
very direction of the gaze toward alien 
preconceptions insures a fresh approach 
and the inclusion of all essential ele- 
ments. Perhaps for all of us this un- 
usual setting, this grasp of the common 
desire for God which lies at the basis of 
all religions, even this method of line 
upon line and precept upon precept, may 
be profitable A sense of the interrela- 
tions of Christian truth may come to us, 
as well as something of the respect and 
sympathy formen of other faiths in which 
President Hall went to his work. 

The reader will recognize the difficulty 
of the task to which the lecturer was 
called. Three of the four religions of 
India—Brahmanism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism—feel themselves threatened by 
the claims of Christianity. The first and 
second are older and oppose a pantheistic 
to the individualistic Christian concep- 
tion of the world. It is no light achieve- 
ment to have found points of relation 
everywhere and to have stated points of 
opposition winningly. President Hall’s 
task was not that of the missionary. He 
spoke as a scholar to scholars, and won 
a hearing which no missionary could have 
gained. Both as the record of a great 
opportunity nobly used and as a telling 
and genial statement of the Christian 
position, the lectures are of high interest. 
It is well to have them printed in full as 
delivered. It would have been better if 
the publishers had facilitated reference 
by an index. 


(Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience, 
by Charles Cuthbert Hall. pp. 255. University of 
Chicago Press.) 


RELIGION 


m of the Ancient tians Li 
Georg s Bonen Mor éa Po. D. pp. 178. 3S 


Five sa a _ origin and development 
of the Egyptian religion, its temples and cere- 
monies, magic art, ideas of the future life, 
graves and burials and the influence of the 
religion on surrounding nations. The lectures 
have been delivered at the Lowell Institute, 
Union Theological Seminary, Johns Hopkins 
University and elsewhere. They present in 


compact form and interesting style the latest 
information, and should find a place in every 
library of comparative religions. 


A Modern jic’s Way. pp. 146. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1 25. 


The author is one of that increasing company 
of men who, having become agnostic under 
the influence of science, have later, also by 
science (in this case psychology), found again 
the joy of religious certitude. He calls him- 
self a mystic, and is a worthy disciple of St. 
Francis in his love of all animate life. Asa 
description of religious experience, the glad 
utterance of a new faith in deep spiritual 
truth, the discovery of a universe ruled bya 
loving God, this little book has rare charm 
and unique value. 

Why Is Christianity True, by E. Y. Mullins, 

D. Dd LL. D. pp. 450, Christian Culture Press, 

Chicago. $15 
The purpose of this book is to show that ‘‘ the 
evidence from the facts is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the view that the ground of all things 
isa Person, and that that Person has spoken 
to mankind in and through Jesus Christ.’’ 
Four classes of facts are considered, those 
presented by Physical Nature, in New Testa- 
ment Revelation, in Religious Experience and 
in Christian History. The result is a manual 
of Christian evidences, written in a clear and 
interesting style, covering a wide range of 
topics, with full consideration of modern re- 
ligious controversy and admirable in spirit. 
It should prove useful to Bible students and 
teachers. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 


In the Line, by Albertus T. Dudley. pp. 309. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
A clean, interesting and manly story of 
Phillips Exeter Academy life which boys will 
enjoy. If we have any fault to find it is that 
we think it rather overstates the argument in 
favor of the severer forms of competitive 
athletics. One of a series all of which have 
been much above the average of stories for 
schoo! boys. 
How Barbara Kept Her Promise, st bo. Nina 
Rhoades. pp. 245. Lee & Shepard. 
The story of a sister’s faithfulness, ~— told 
ad interesting, if rather improbable in spots. 
It begins in London and ends in Washington. 
Dorothy Dainty at the Shore, by Amy Brooks. 
pp. 216 Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
A pleasant number of a series which children 
have enjoyed. 
k, by Amy Brooks. 258. 
z ESheper Ser sie y y pp. Lee 


The sixth. of the Randy books, in which it is 
shown that the heroine of them all is popular 
because of her character and not by mere 
luck. The scene is apparently in New Eng- 
land and there is a good deal of local dialect. 

231. 

Fiemine He Hepelvon. Boo net per eS 
An account of Japan, its history and people, 
told in conversational chapters for little chil- 
dren. Thereare good pictures, including some 
of special interest to Christians. An admir- 
able book for mission circles and Sunday 
age libraries. 

Pelt ut Gantrol, by wae < couse yore. pp. 
A series of essays, expressed in noel 
and vigorous English, upon such important 
topics as Self Control, the Crimes of the 
Tongue, Worry, Personal Infiuence, Self Re- 
liance, etc. They were first published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Jorden V: alleg and Petra, by William 
a y, Sc. D., and Franklin E. Hoskins, D. D. 


A ” om 853, 380. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 


pistenies | Libbey teaches physical geography 
in Princeton University. Dr. Hoskins is an 
honored member of the Syrian mission of the 
Presbyterian Church. The latter brought 
knowledge of Arabic and of local authorities 
and customs to this expedition through a diffi- 
cult and to most travelers forbidden region. 
The journey was well planned and organized 
and prosperous, and is described so as to in- 
terest the reader of travel-books as well as 
the inquirer after arch logical discoveries. 


To the knowledge of the antiquities some 
interesting additions were made. The photo- 
graphs are of unusual freshness of scene and 
character and help to carry the reader through 
the desert places traversed by the authors. 
The book is a real addition to our authorities 
upon the physical features and antiquities of 
Palestine east of the Jordan. 


A Teacher’s Handbook of Moral Lessons. 
Iranged by A. J. A aaa pp. 154. E. Pp. 


The Moral Rrvond PR of London has 
arranged a syllabus for the promotion of moral 
instruction in the eight grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. This handbook is for teachers 
in the fifth grade and contains thirty lessons, 
with suggestions for instruction upon these 
themes: Habits, Manners, Patriotism, Justice, 
Truthfulness, Zeal, Work, and Thrift. The 
work is admirably executed, and though in- 
tended for English schools should prove 
equally useful for our own teachers. The 
complete graded syllabus is printed in the 
appendix. 

War of the Classes, by gt ~~ pp. 278. 

Paper. Macmillan Co. 25 ce 
A cheap edition of Mr. Pav 8 confession 
of faith in Socialism and of his personal ex- 
perience in relation to his belief. Its vigorous 
and picturesque chapters deal with the Class 
Struggle, The Tramp, The Scab, and the great 
problems of social development and the re- 
placement of the law of the survival of the 
fittest by a better and more efficient law. 

** If ”?—a Guide to Bad Manners, text and illus- 

trations by James M. Flagg. Life Pub. Co. 
Mr. Flagg’s verses are nearly as witty and 
clever as his drawings—and that is saying a 
good deal. We can promise the fun-loving 
reader some hearty laughs as he turns the 
pages. 


Books and Bookmen 


Mr. Harrison S. Morris, until recently man- 
aging director of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, has become art editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The British Weekly claims for W. W. 
Jacobs the rank of greatest of living humor- 
ists. The English Bookman devotes a recent 
issue to portraits and appreciations of him. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, to begin 
in the November Century, is entitled Fen- 
wick’s Ambitions. The story is of an artist 
who leaves his young wife and child in the 
country and goes up to London, on borrowed 
money, to seek his fortune. 


Edward Morris, the Chicago packer, is the 
purchaser of the house at Stratford on-Avon 
erected by the ancestors of John Harvard, 
patron of Harvard College. Marie Corelli 
was hisagent. It may be used asa clubhouse 
for Americans visiting Stratford. 


The London Spectator, reviewing G. K. 
Chesterton’s last book—Heretics—says that on 
taking up one of his works it is reminded 
always of M. Anatole Franca’s story of the 
acrobat who did reverence to the Virgin Mary 
by standing on his head before her altar. ‘‘In 
both cases we admire the dexterity, and are 
grateful for the religion.” 


Education, a valuable monthly magazine in 
the field whose name it bears, celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the September 
number. Prof. Frank Webster Smith of the 
University of Ne>raska is the author of the 
first article, which is an interesting survey of 
the progress of secondary education during 
the last twenty-five years. 


The Minneapolis Journal, which is read by 
thousands of Swedes and Norwegians in the 
Northwest, was enterprising enough to send 
its managing editor, Mr. William B. Chamber- 
lain, to Norway and Sweden to write on the 
present strife between the two peoples, and 
his letters have been informing and worthy 
of permanent prezervation. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for Sept. 17-23) 


The Inlets and Outlets of Power. Phil. 4: 
3-33; 1 Cor. 3: 18-33; 2: J-5. 


God’s work through us. Is salvation for 
selfishness? How s.a'l we obtain and use 
God’s power? 

Niagara is an outlet of power. As one 
stands beside the fall and hears the roar of 
its waters it is hard to think of the many 
hidden springs, fed by the rains and silent in 
their woodland places, from which the feeding 
streams come to fill the lake basins and over- 
flow in this great fall. Yet these inlets of 
power not only keep Niagara supplied but 
also supply the vast evaporation of the lakes 
and streams—the tribute which the sun takes 
in mist to return again in rain to the springs. 





When we study the influence of a great 
leader of thought, like Paul, we must not 
think merely of the outpouring of his thought 
and will upon the minds of his fellowmen and 
upon the generations following; but also of 
the slow accumulations in heredity and ex- 
perience which made that outpouring possible. 
Paul’s father and mother had a share in that 
wide influence, and his teachers and com- 
panions. If we have any influence for good 
and feel ourselves a source of power, we must 
not think that all the credit is our own. 


Yet God is behind all the elections of his 
sons to service. He is the source of all our 
sources, the immediate inspiration of true 
work. Paul credits the inlets of his power 
to Christ. ‘‘ [can do all through Christ that 
strengtheneth me.” Some men—too many 
men—unconsciously think themselves lonely 
in the efforts which they make for Christ. 
They work asif their Lord lay still in the 
garden tomb outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
There is strength as well as comfort in the as- 
surance that while we are working out our 
own salvation it is God who works in us to 
willand todo. Just so surely as we have set 
our hearts on the work of God, he takes and 
uses us as instruments of his purpose. 





This thought precludes all thc ughts of God’s 
salvation as a catering to selfishness. God 
never saved a man yet entirely for his own 
sake. God is love, and salvation is a setting 
of the soul in the way of growing likeness to 
God. Therefore no man can be saved with- 
out love or saved alone. The saved man 
ceases to be selfish. Suppose a spoiled child 
in a home, who only thinks of his own ease 
and pleasure and abuses parental love and 
brother love for his own purposes. What 
would salvation mean for such a child? 
What else but the beginning of such love for 
others as would make him forget himself to 
think of them? And is it less so in our Heay- 
enly Father’s home? 





The inlets of power in our heredity and 
experience are beyond eontrol. They can 
be utilized or overcome, but they cannot be 
changed. But the inlets of power from the 
presence of the Spirit of God are at our 
command. If we will give ourselves to his 
incoming, if we will deny our selfishness and 
lusts of pleasure for his sake, if we will lis- 
ten and obey, we shall have such power to 
help the world as will make us blessed and 
a blessing. ‘ 





Let us be silent, then, that God may speak. 
Let us think less of self that we may think 
more of him and of his children. Let us ask 
him to use us for his glory and to fill us that 
we may empty vurselves for the needs of the 
world. For the sources of power are bound- 
less and inexhaustible; the narrowing and 
constraining are in us, and in us alone. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEZTING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 24-30. The Home Mission 
Work of Our Denomination. Matt. 9: 35-38; 
10: 1-15. 

Its Vastness. Line up the fifty-nine hun- 
dred Congregational churches in this country 
and four out of every five will be found to 
have originated through home missionary 
work. Go over the line again with a view to 
finding what may be considered distinctively 
home missionary churches today, and about 
every other church will be thus designated. 
There are more home missionary churches in 
Massachusetts than in Minnesota, more in 
Maine than in Arizona, more in Boston than 
in Denver, more in Greater New York than 
in the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Our home missionary work stretches from 
sea to sea, and from the lakes to the gulf, 
while in our new acquisitions, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, and in the independent republic, 
Cuba, Congregationalism has established itself 
under the fostering care of our societies. 


Its Variety. Almost every line of Christian 
work is represented. The gospel is preached 
in Armenian, Bohemian, Danish, Finnish, 
Greek, Polish, Slavonic and half a dozen other 
foreign tongues. Church services, Sunday 
schools, prayer meetings, cottage and school- 
house meetings, house-to-house visitation, hos- 
pital visitation, educational work—industrial, 
elementary and higher, forms of so-called in- 
stitutional work like kindergartens, gymna- 
siums, reading-rooms, sewing schools, cooking 
schools, boys’ brigades, summer camps—all 
contribute to the ongoing of the home mission- 
ary movement. There is not a form of rational 
or approved Christian service which our work- 
ers do not cheerfully undertake and effectively 
maintain. 


Its Vitality. From what has been said it 
ia plain that the story of the home mission 
work of our denomination today is in large 
part the story of modern Congregationalism. 
Home missionary churches and schools, col- 
leges and kindred enterprises are everywhere. 
Many who read these lines are connected in 
some way with them. If these institutions 
ceased to exist, Christian life in many sections 
of the country would languish and die. When 
we talk of home missionary work let us not 
confine ourselves exclusively to the distant 
frontier, but let us see the forms of it within 
ten miles or within half a mile from where we 
stand ourselves. Restrict home missions and 
you begin to stifle Congregationalism. 


Its Heroism. In no way inferior to the roll 
of foreign missionary saints and martyrs is 
the list of home missionary heroes—David 
Brainerd, Whitman, Cordley, Cushing Eells, 
Joseph Ward and all the other great names. 
They have their successors today on the New 
England hilltops, on the seacoast, in the for- 
eign quarters in our great cities, on the prai- 
ries, in the mines, the timber belt and on the 
mountain slopes of the West. I have been 
personally inspired by contact with them— 
men and women of culture and fine feeling, 
giving up many of the things that make life 
easy and interesting, denying their children 
school privileges, saying little about their 
hardships, but dwelling upon the privilege of 
service and eager to enter the open doors. 





Its Hopefulness. Surprising transforma- 
tions are witnessed by the soldiers in this 
army. Rough, coarse men and women become 
tender and pure-minded. Awkward, dull boys 
and girls grow into wide-awake, earnest stu- 
dents. Communities change for the better. 
This does not happen everywhere, nor does it 
happen all at once, but home mission work, 
even when carried on under adverse condi- 
tions and among unresponsive persons, is 
after all saving this land, making immigrants 
into respectable American citizens and proving 
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a powerfal force for the overthrow of graft, 
vice, materialism and all our national sins. 





Add to these two Hs and three Vs one M, 
as standing for the word machinery. We 
must know something about the agencies by 
which this vast, varied and vitalizing home 
missionary work is carried on. Make this 
meeting, then, one of information. Call the 
roll of our five home societies. Ficd out what 
each in particular is doing. Trace the sphere 
of their activities on a map of the United 
States. Find out what literature concerning 
the subject is being read. Bring the religious 
papers and missionary magazines into the 
meeting. We shall never get any intelligént 
or abiding enthusiasm for home missions until 
our own people know more of what God is do- 
ing in this land through agencies which Con- 
gregationalists have devised and carried on. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 17, Sunday. God’s Mighty Works.—Ps. 
33: 1-22 . 
How vividly God’s presence is felt in this 

old Hebrew song of praise! His mighty power 

brought awe and confidence. We who know 
so much more of the wonders God has wrought 
should be moved to reverence and trust. It is 

@ poor soul in which famlliarity with the vis- 

ible universe brings contempt. Note the as- 

sertion of God’s love of righteousness and jus- 
tice. Unrighteousness and injustice are merely 
proofs of God’s patience and our narrow view. 

To those who trust him the earth is full of his 

lovingkindness. Thou art our help and our 

shield, O God. Our hearts rejvice in Thee be- 
cause we have trusted in Thy holy Name. Let 

Thy lovingkindness, O Lord, be upon us ac- 

cording as we wait for Thee. 


Sept. 18. God Our Refuge.—Ps. 34: 1-10. 

““They looked unto him and shone.”’ Oar 
refuge is our light; blessed are we when we 
come to him from our perplexities in faith. 
For God rewards our confidence with better 
gifts than we know how to ask. The angel- 
guarded camp is a striking pictare of secur- 
ity, but not so joyful as Christ’s picture of the 
indwelling God. 


Sept.19. The Help of God.—Ps. 34: 11-22. 

Why is contrition the prerequisite of help? 
Because God cannot dwell and work in the 
sin loving heart. Note that righteousness is 
no security against affliction, but has the 
promise of deliverance. We are not called to 
a tame and unadventurous life; but neither 
are we left to be defeated and destroyed, as 
well as troubled. 


Sept. 20. The Fountain of Life.—Ps. 36: 1-12. 

The river cannot fail while the fountain 
flows. Life is the wenderful, the unaccount- 
able thing which we desire, and it derives 
from God. And by his light only we enlarge 
our vision. Note the contrast between the 
self.deceit of wickedness and the lovingkind- 
ness of God. 


Sept. 21. The Strength of His People.—Ps. 

46: 1-11. 

See how trust tends to prophecy, and out of 
present trouble the eye that is turned to him 
se2s future peace. Here is that great image 
of the City of God, which comforted the ex- 
iles and inspired the thought of John in Pat- 
mos and of Augustine in the bad days of the 
Roman decay. That city will be safe and 
glorious in the midst of which God dwells. 


Sept. 22. The King of Nations.—Ps. 47: 1-9. 
This triumph-song may have been sung 
after Jewish victories in war. It is broad— 
Jehovah is king overall the earth. It is na- 
tional—for Judah is his favorite. Its spirit of 
reverence and trust ought to ring through our 
patriotism. God is our king, though he does 
not lock upon us with an exclusive favor. 
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Sept. 23. Godin Zion.—Ps, 48: 1-14. 

There is no longer a local shrine and place 
of pilgrimage. Let us beware lest in the dis- 
persion of God’s worship the spirit of enthusi- 
asm be diffused and perish. Through the 
temporary form what a glory of worship 
speaks! To that spirit we, too, should rise. 
The last verse, in its appropriation of God’s 
promises and its fervent trust, we all may 
make our own. 





A Book Endowment for the 
Country Pastor 


BY REV. FRED K. ELLSWORTH, EAST 
MACHIAS, ME. 


Thousands who return in summer to their 
native villages observe changed conditions in 
the life of the churches in whose sanctuary 
they received their first and perhaps most 
lasting impressions of the Saviour’s love. If 
you still retain an interest in the church of 
your childhood that was dear to those who 
gave you birth, and in the spiritual life of 
your native village, let me suggest a way in 
which, for a few hundred dollars, you can 
become a perennial source of blessing to those 
churches and communities. 

Readers of The Congregationalist are aware 
of the difficulties in the way of manning these 
churches with ministers equal to the demands 
upon them and of the unrest among the men 
in these churches—a condition that seems to 
me one of the most hopeful signs of the time. 
For a minister in our country districts who 
would not be restless under existing condi- 
tions would be too nearly dead to be of any 
use to the church. When a man is devoting 
his time and strength to a church that, with 
difficulty, can raise a salary only large enough 
to feed and clothe his family, leaving him little 
or nothing to expend for books with which to 
keep his mind in touch with the progress of 
his own age, do you wonder that he is rest- 
less? 

Young men go out from our seminaries full 
of ambition, with a love of study and a desire 
for books, the working tools of their profes- 
sion. They go into our small churches with 
salaries ranging from $500 to $800. If a man 
has a family, nothing is left for books, lecture 
courses or conventions where he can be 
brought into touch with the outside world. 
Do you wonder that young men are reluctant 
to take up work in these places? Do you won- 
der that in many cases they grow inefficient? 

It is the judgment of the writer that if those 
who desire to help the churches of their child- 
hood and become a permanent source of bless- 
ing to their native towns would place a small 
endowment where it would yield an income of 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a year, to be used 
by the pastors of these churches solely for 
their libraries, it would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of manning the country 
church. 

Such an endowment would secure better 
men for these churches; for the inducement 
of such a fund would be more attractive to 
many young men beginning their ministry 
than an additional hundred dollars to the 
salary. It would keep them alive to the best 
interests of the church, and give the com- 
munity the influence of sermons that are the 
product of a full mind rather than a dis- 
couraged heart. It would make pastors more 
contented and enable them to prepare for ef- 
ficient work in future fields. Men would feel 
that in going to these churches they were not 
doomed to a life of intellectual barrenness 
along the lines of their chosen profession, 
but were rather gaining an opportunity to 
study further the questions that have been 
raised by their studies, and which required 
time to settle in their own minds, It would 
also give churches a right to demand more of 
their ministers, and would tend to interest the 
public in men in whom they could detect signs 
of growth. 


A Successful Summer Sunday 
School 


BY FREDERICA BEARD, OAK PARK, ILL. 


It may be inspiring and suggestive to know 
how one Sunday school has solved the problem 
of a summer session in a suburban church 
where a large proportion of teachers and chil- 
dren are away for a part or the whole of the 
season. 

It was unanimously decided to end the reg- 
ular courses of study on Children’s Sunday, 
when promotions were made. Class work was 
then abandoned until Sept. 1. A committee 
was appointed to plan for a summer school in 
which all departments should meet together. 
To inform and interest the parents the pro- 
gram was printed and distributed in the 
church. 

One thought prevailed with the committee: 
If we hold a session, it must be worth while 
in the minds of the people and it must be full 
of life; the subjects must be attractive and 
the speakers those who would especially appeal 
to older boys and girls. Nothing of real value 
can be done without effort. The committee 
therefore worked and worked hard. Asa re- 
sult, these topics were presented in June and 
July by wide awake men and women, partly 
from the immediate church and partly from 
outside: 

The Contrast of Two Habits. 

Victories. 

Patriotism. 

Oriental Picture of the Twenty-third Psalm. 

The Attraction of Jesus. 

Pictures from the C. C. M. W. 


Scriptural Lessons from the Standpoint of the 
Physician. 


AY. M.C. A. leader in speaking of Victories 
touched keenly the interest of the children, 
and at the same time pointed out certain ‘‘ en- 
emies” in Oak Park in such a way that the 
faces of the boys and girls showed the im- 
pression made. 

The Contrast of Two Habits was a common 
sense talk from one of the leading business 
men, with the theme, DoIt Now. The Attrac- 
tion of Jesus was an illustrated address beau- 
tifully worked out by the local Baptist minis- 
ter, always a ready friend and helper of the 
Congregational Sunday school and who has 
the art of making word pictures. 

-An Oriental Picture of the Twenty-third 
Psalm was a story by one of the young ladies 
of the school. Special music was arranged 
for all the Sundays, and on this particular 


day a solo, “‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ : 


made an effective ending. Pictures from the 
C. C. M. W. aroused curiosity, while Reports 
of Chicago City Missionary Work as a topic 
would have had, to many, an uninteresting 
sound. An outline map, made by one of the 
boys, of several missions in the city for which 
this church had worked, a word picture of one 
of them read by a member of the school, made 
the work realistic and brought inspiration for 
further effort. The singing of a chorus of 
girls added to the program, and, after a true 
story of a little Bohemian told by the leader, 
one girl sang: 

There are little ones glancing about in my path 

In need of a friend and a guide. 


The August sessions proved helpful, and 
ended with a talk by the superintendent on 
Initial Velocity, looking forward to the work 
of the autumn. 

The reasonableness of courses of study be- 
ginning in September and ending in June, 
with some such plan as the above for the 
summer, is being proved in an increasing 
number of schools. 





The following statistics of the San Francisco 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, are suggest- 
ive. For the year ending June 30, 1905: Visit- 
ors to reading-room, 6,919; total sales of litera- 
ture, $7,977 90; copies of Science and Health 
sold, 1,214; sales of literature for July, 1905, 
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$1,066.40; copies of Science and Health sold 
156. 


Education 


The University of Virginia’s first president, 
Mr. Alderman, has issued an order excluding 
wine from all university functions henceforth. 


A chair of political economy at Western 
Reserve University in honor of Mark Hanna 
has been partially endowed by Mr. Carnegie. 


Croizer (Baptist) Theological Seminary near 
Philadelphia has perfected a plan of affiliation 
with the University of Pennsylvania similar 
to that which exists in California at Berkeley 
between our own Pacific Seminary, in New 
York between Union Seminary and Columbia 
University and the University of New York, 
and in Cambridge between Harvard and the 
Protestant Episcopal and Swedenborgian 
schools. 


The Collegio el Salvador is the school main- 
tained by Congregationalists at Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, in charge of Rev. A. De Barritt of our 
Home Missionary Society. At the recent ex- 
amination for teachers sixteen of the students 
obtained diplomas that will enable them to 
secure positions in the public schools. Mr. 
De Barritt writes that he could do as much 
for 116 this year if he could have another 
teacher for advanced pupils and some new 
school furniture. Our educational work in 
Cuba yields large returns in proportion to the 
investment, which ought to be increased. 





Christian News from Every where 


Mexico is to suppress all lotteries, a decision 
which marks a decided advance in Latin- 
American ethics. 


American Jesuits are being substituted for 
Spanish Jesuits in the colleges and institutions 
of the order in the Philippines. 


Salvation Army workers in Montreal re- 
cently were mobbed and treated most out- 
rageously by French Roman Catholic residents 
of the vicinage. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, Presbyterianism is face 
to face with duplication of churches in the 
city proper and inadequate provision for 
Greater Edinburgh. This is true of Boston’s 
Congregationalism, assuming that Congrega- 
tionalism exists for a defined class in the com- 
munity which naturally gravitates to the 
suburbs. If it exists for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men then there are not too many 
churches, save in the South End, where con- 
federation is a crying need. 


Mr. E. Vickery, a leading member of the 
Methodist Church in New South Wales, has 
bought the Lyceum Theater and Hotel in Pitt 
Street, Sydney, and some adjoining property, 
for about £34,000, and intends, after making 
certain necessary alterations at an expense of 
£20,000, to hand the whole over to the Sydney 
Central Methodist Mission. A hall to seat 3,000, 
another to accommodate 500; an evangelists’ 
home, a sisters’ home, all-night refuges for 
men and women, residential clubs for young 
men and for factory girls, gymnasia, etc., will 
be provided in the great central area. It is by 
this sort of thing in England and the colonies 
that British Wesleyanism shows that its fore- 
sight is greater than American Methodism’s. 





A Banner Prayer Meeting 


Is not this the banner church for the midweek 
meeting? 

Nelson, N. H : Able-bodied resident church mem- 
bers, 25; present Sept. 7,21. Three came one-half 
a mile ; three one mile; three two miles; three three 
miles. The minister—serving two churches— walked 
four miles to attend this service: Best of all; this 
was a“ brethren’s meeting,’ maintained year in and 
year out, whether there is a minister or not. No 
pastor had been present for ten months, and none 
was expected at this meeting. 
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An early and important feature of the American Board Meeting in Seattle, now in session, is the presentation, through the foreign 
secretaries, of a minute and comprehensive summary of the year’s work abroad. In addition, Secretary Barton read a briefer paper 


dealing with the larger trends and movements in foreign lands. 


of absorbing interest. 


From it we take the following columns, which make a story 





The sun never sets upon the work of the 
American Board. When it is midnight at Bos- 
ton, the headquarters of the Board mission 
work is in full swing in the missions of East- 
ern Turkey, India, Ceylon, Micronesia and 
the Philippines, and it is the next day with 
them all. In Constantinople, Western Tur- 
key, Africa and Bulgaria, the missionaries are 
only just getting to work on the following 
morning, while in Japan and Micronesia the 
next day’s work is largely done before the cal- 
endar day even begins in Boston. At Honolulu 
the previous day is just closing when midnight 
is passing at Board headquarters. The most 
extended activities abroad occur when the Bos- 
ton offices are closed and less missionaries are 
at work during the busiest days at headquar- 
ters. The active, aggressive work of the 
American Board never ceases for a single mo- 
ment. It is always within two hours of noon 
at one or more centers of the operations of this 
Board somewhere in the world. 


Japan 

The Japan mission of this Board, covering 
twelve of the largest cities and strategic cen- 
ters in the empire, has assumed new impor- 
tance from the events of the past year. This 
little island empire is already reckoned as a 
new and vital force in all the affairs of the far 
East. 

It is evident that one of the most effective 
and permanent methods of reaching China to- 
day with the gospel of Jesus Christ is to send 
it to that country through Japan. Japan is 
ready to hear the Christian preacher, honor 
the Christian teacher, and to study Christian 
institutions of every kind and form. They 
will accept all that commends itself to their 
best feeling and judgment. The emperor has 
decorated three Christian missionaries be- 
cause of the distinguished service they have 
rendered the empire. He sent a Christian 
missionary, Dr. DeForest of this Board, at 
his own charges to Manchuria this year. He 
has made personal contributions for the sup- 
port of Christian work among the soldiers 
and for the maintenance of Christian insti- 
tutions among his own people. High officials 
in the army, navy and every department of 
the government, civil and military, openly 
profess their Christian faith. In China, Ko- 
rea and Japan, nearly one-third of the human 
race are found, and a key, if not the key, to 
that vast multitude is Japan. It is for the 
Christians of America to see that the Japanese 
teachers, editors, merchants and leaders who 
go to China are Christian men, and that the 
Japanese influence over the more than 400,- 
000,000 in China and Korea is decidedly and 
aggressively Christian. 


Turkey 


In some respects Turkey is the most inter- 
esting mission country in the world. One rea- 
son for this is that Constantinople is the capital 
and Hamid II. is the sultan, not only of all the 
Turkeys, but also the head and center of the 
Mohammedan power of the world. So long as 
the sultan of Turkey governs the two sacred 
cities of Mohammedanism, Mecca and Medina, 
and so longas the precious relics of the prophet 
Mohammed are in his keeping, so long will the 
200,000,000 Mohammedans in Turkey, Africa, 


Persia, India and China look to him as the 
visible head of Islam. It is worth much asa 
strategic move to have a strong, aggressive 
Christian work center at Constantinople within 
plain sight of the sultan’s palace and con- 
ducted under capitulation granted by him. 
It means much as an object lesson to the 
Mehammedan world that in our missions in 
Turkey there are today 1,100 trained men and 
women devoting themselves to the propaga- 
tion of a pure Christianity and giving a Chris- 
tian education to nearly 30,000 of the youth of 
that commanding Mohammedan empire. 

It will mean still more when the unrelent- 
ing prohibition to Mohammedan conversion is 
removed, as it must be in time, and the tens of 
thousands of Christians in that land are given 
full liberty to preach a pure gospel in the 
Turkish language to unterrified audiences. 


India and Ceylon 


These are the oldest, the most matured and 
settled missions under this Board. Here for 
fifty years there has been co-operation from 
the government and a general welcome from 
the people. Persecutions have arisen almost 
entirely from the conflict of Christian princi- 
ples with caste regulations. The missionary 
is honored by all classes and trusted by the 
government officials. In many respects India 
and Ceylon might be called the ‘‘ missionaries’ 
paradise.” This statement igs emphasized by 
the fact that the people of India, with but few 
exceptions, are ready and often eager to learn 
about Christianity. 

The work carried on by our missionaries in 
our three missions is far in excess of what 
we support with funds from this country. 
Last year the people themselves gave for 
Christian work and for the support of the 
Christian schools nearly $35,000. The two 
governments gave as aid to the schools, med- 
ical and industrial work nearly $36,000, while 
the London Leper Mission and the National 
Armenian and India Relief Association gave 
$30,000 for the support of work among lepers 
and orphans. This makes a total of receipts 
from sources entirely outside of this Board 
for work entirely under the direction and 
care of its missionaries of over $100,000. It 
can well be assumed that the local govern- 
ments and the people do not give with such 
liberality to a work in which they do not 


believe. 
China 


The growth of Christianity in China hitherto 
has been almost phenomenal. What may we 
not expect when suspicion, hatred and open 
persecution are changed to an open welcome! 
Sixty years ago the Chinese Christians in 
China could all be numbered upon the fingers 
of a man’s two hands. In 1877 there were 
13,000; in 1890 there were 37,000; in 1898 this 
number became 81,000; and in 1900, the year 
of the Boxer uprising, there were 113,000 com- 
municants in Protestant Christian churches in 
the empire. This is but a mere handful com- 
pared with China’s millions, and yet when we 
consider that every added Christian increases 
the active force for extending Christianity, and 
when we realize that the general attitude of 
the higher classes is rapidly changing and the 
superstitious fear and hatred of the lower 
classes is passing away, we catch glimpses of 


the vast possibilities that lie before the Chris- 
tian missions of China. 

If China’s great advance is along Christian 
lines, we have nothing to fear, but if she should 
adopt modern methods of warfare for her 
army and navy, and modern science for her 
schools and modern appliances for her govern- 
ment and trade, and at the same time reject 
the principles of Christian trath and right- 
eousness, the West might well tremble at 
China aroused. 


Papal Lands 


In a marked degree our work in Mexico, 
Spain and Austria is a demonstration of the 
fruits of simple Christianity rather than the 
teaching of a creed. The effort of the mis- 
sionaries is directed to demonstrate that true 
religion demands of its followers purity, right- 
eousness, truth and intelligence, and that it 
grants to them liberty of conscience while im- 
posing upon them responsibility for individual 
acts. Hardly a month passes without some 
demonstration of advance. The large and in- 
fluential liberal party of Spain has not been 
slow to recognize that the principles taught 
by the missionaries promise most for the in- 
telligent advancement of the kingdom. Con- 
cessions made during the year giving to Prot- 
estants larger liberties to worship show that 
the king recognizes, in a measure at least, that 
they are not an injury to the country. 


Africa 


In Africa we are at work among the most 
virile and aggressive race in all that great 
continent. The Zulus are an ambitious and 
progressive people. They are not content to 
dwell in idleness in their kraals, supported by 
the labors of their women. They seek educa- 
tion; they push out in commercial and indus- 
trial endeavor, always eager and always ac- 
cumulating. In the mining districts of the 
south they are found in large numbers from 
a wide expanse of territory in the interior. 
Here they are most eager and appreciative 
listeners to the missionary teacher and the 
Christian preacher. After their term of serv- 
ice, as they return to their people, many of 
them in the remote and seldom-visited inte- 
rior, they go with the reports of the doings 
of the white man in the south and with the 
story of his religious teaching. In this way a 
single Christian worker among the miners in 
Johannesburg can reach with great directness 
with the gospel story, vast areas in the interior 
and large numbers of people. Large congre- 
gations of true worshipers of Jesus Christ are 
often heard of in places never visited by the 
white man. 


Conclusions 


1. It is evident that if we cannot send out 
the number of missionaries demanded by the 
exigencies of the rapidly growing work, we 
must plan to equip our educational institu- 
tions, which shall turn out more rapidly still 
well-trained, consecrated young men and 
women who shall become more fully than 
ever the leaders among their own people in 
all the work of evangelization. The constant 
increase, year by year, of the number of 
trained Christian workers shows how fully 
this policy has been adopted. The 66,000 
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students in our present schools show our 
preparation for this work. 

2. The medical work is much needed and 
of prime value in Africa, India, China and 
Turkey, but not of great necessity in the 
ether missions of this Board. 

3. The growth in the number of church 
members in all of the missions of the Board 
is steady and most encouraging when we re- 
member that most of them are the fruits of 
native pastors, preachers and evangelists. 
The annual increase is about ten per cent. 

4. As general education increases there will 
necessarily be an increasing demand for a 
Christian literature. This must be produced 
and put into general circulation in the interest 
of the churches and the general enlightenment 
and progress of the people. 

5. The churches are becoming more and 
more self-supporting, there being at the pres- 
ent time over two hundred native churches for 
which we are asking nothing from America. 
Many of the schools are entirely self-support- 
ing, while all the higher institutions of learning 
receive a larger proportion of their support 
from the pupils than do similar institutions 





in this country. The ideal at which we aim 
is self-supporting and self-governing, as well 
as self-propagating, native Christian institu- 
tions of every kind and grade. 

6. The openings for advance and the de- 
mands for enlargement upon the part of the 
people themselves without any aggressive ef- 
fort from our side are almost marvelous. The 
people every where, with almost no exceptions, 
are ready for more aggressive operations, and 
in multitudes of cases they urge it. 

7. There has never been so much hearty, 
direct and aggressive co-operation among the 
missionaries of all denominations as there 
is today. The different fields are assigned 
through common approval to the various de- 
nominations. Union campaigns for aggres- 
sive evangelization in which many denomina- 
tions join are of constant recurrence. Union 
schools of various grades are in operation and 
union conferences in which all questions re- 
lating to missionary work are discussed are 
of constant occurrence in every mission field 
where various denominations are working 
side by side. There is today more and closer 
co-operation in the mission fields of the world 
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than among the different denominations in 
England and the United States. 





Swedish Conference 


By invitation of Rev. Lambert T. Lindholm a dozen 
of the Swedish ministers of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut gathered at Woodstock, Ct., for a week’s 
evangelistic services. On one day a well-attended 
meeting was held in the beautiful First Church, ad- 
dressed by Secretaries Emrich and Ives. Before 
the service the conference gathered on Pulpit Rock, 
where John Eliot preached the first sermon in that 
region, and were photographed. On the face of the 
bowlder is inscribed : 

1686 
Pulpit Rock 
Sacred Forevermore 
1886 


There are twenty-two Swedish churches in the 
state ant at least thirty points are regularly reached. 
Two uew churches have been recognized this year. 
Granby has a regular agency to induce Swedish 
families to buy up land that may come into the 
market, this agency being in sympathy with the 
church organized there six monthsago. J. 8. I. 




















Calls F i Organizations 
Ordinatlons Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 
Installations Anniversaries 
Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 
Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 

: Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 

Calls TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich, 8. D., Gitts 
ADAMS, HUBERT G., Canova, 8S. D., to Revillo and ag F., Glastonbury, Ct., Sept. 6. NEw Lonpon, Cr., Second, Dr. J. W. Bixler. 


Albee. Accepts. 

ALDERSON, JOHN, Winfred and Freedom, S. D., 
to Canova. Accepts. 

CAIN, FRANK E., Prairie du Chien, Wis., to Elma 
and Saratoga, Io. Accepts. 

CAPSHAW, BENJ. P., Mannsville, N. Y., to Canton 
Ch., Baltimore, Md. 

COLLINS, GEO. B., Holdenville, I. T., to serve also 
Minneba and Newalla, Okl. Accepts. 

CRAGIN, CHAS. C., Campbell, Cal., to Sonoma. <Ac- 
cepts. 

Epps, Wo. T., Sidney, N. Y., to become field secre- 
tary of the N. Y. C. E. Union, with headquarters 
at Hamilton. 

Hotze, WM. H., Independence, Io., to Allison. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSON, J. A., to Fourth Ch., Portland, Me. 
Accepts. is 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Petersburg, Neb., to Bruns- 
wick. Accepts. 

Nutt, J. C. (Meth. Prot.), Keswick, [o., to Pond 
Creek, Okl. Accepts. 

Scroces, Jos. W., Kingfisher, Oki., to Okarche. 

SECORD, ALFRED A., Grand Ledge, Mich., to 
Pacific Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts. 

WASHBURN, FRANCIS M., Blaine, Wn., to Lodi, Cal. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WyMAN, BENSON N., Savannah, N. Y., to Sala- 
manca. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


KNARDAHL, CHRISTOPHER M., Chicago Sem., o. 
Wittenberg, Wis., Aug 30. Sermon, Rev. A. J. 
Andrewsen; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. C. 
Grauer, L. W. Haugland and O. Thompson. 

ROGERS, C. WELLINGTON, i. New Gloucester, 
Me., Sept. 6. Sermon, Kev. O. W. Folsom; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. S. Richards, P. E. Miller, 
Chas. Harbutt, G. W. Fiske and H. L. McCann. 


Resignations 


ALDERSON, JOHN, Winfred and Freedom, S. D., 
after seven years’ service. 

CAIN, FRANK E., Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

CooPER, HAROLD, Pond Creek, Okl. 

Epps, WM. T., Sidney, N. Y., after nine years’ 
service. 

HvU.tt, Gro. E., Hampden, Me., to take a post- 
graduate course at Bowdoin Coll. 

JOHNSON, SAM’L M., Jr., Atwater, O 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Petersburg, Neb. 

LE BosqvEtT, JOHN E., recently resigned from 
Presb. Ch., New Boston, N. H., will study at Har- 
vard, not teach at Yale, as a former item an- 
nounced. 

SECORD, ALFRED A., Grand Ledge, Mich., after 
five years’ service. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Binger, Okl. 

UpsHaw, Wo L., Hydro, Oki. 

WELLSs, Mrs. ALICE 8., Lawnview, Okl. 

WyMaAN, BENSON N., Savannah, N. Y. 


Dismissions 


BURNHAM, EpmMuND A., Stafford Springs, Ct., 
Sept. b. 


P lb’ 

HILL, Epwin 8., who has just closed a 35 years’ 
pastorate in Atlantic, Io., will remove to Red- 
lands, Cal. 

PENMAN, JOHN §&., at the close of his eleven-year 
pastorate in Central Ch., Bangor, Me., was pre- 
sented with a massive silver loving cup by his 
church members and parishioners. It stands a 
foot and a half high, is fifteen inches from tip to 
tip of the handles, and is gold lined. From his 
Endeavor Society he received a fountain pen, 
mounted in mother of-pearl and gold. Mr. Pen- 
man begins this month his new pastorate at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Churches Organized 
FARLEY, MAss.—An undenominational evangelical 
church, 7 Sept., 17 members. 


Closing Pastorates 

Buxton, WILSON R., Aug. 31 closed a pastorate 
of nearly five years at Little Compton, R. I, hav- 
ing accepted a call to Millis, Mass. The Comp- 
ton church is one of the oldest in the state, hav- 
ing celebrated its 2U0th anniversary last fall. 
Fifteen pastors have served it, the most emi- 
nent having been Mose Shepard. During the last 
pastorate these things have been done: revision 
of chureh manual, improvement of church prop- 
erty and reception of 22 members. The church 
recently received a beautiful individual commun- 
ion service, the gift of two out-of-town friends. 
For this the ladies’ sociable has purchased a solid 
mahogany cabinet. The parish has considerable 
financial strength, and received a legacy of $1,000 
the past summer. 

FERRIS, CHESTER, resigned the pastorate of Great 
Falls, Mont., to take up work in Petaluma, Cal. 
During his four years of service a small home 
missionary church has come to self-support with 
a substantial increase of salary; a new lot has 
been purchased and fund for new edifice estab- 
lished ; and about 100 members have been added. 
The congregation has large influence in the city, 
and the chureh is one of the strongest of our de- 
nomination in the state. It presents an inviting 
field for a strong leader. 

WYMAN, BENSON N., first minister of the church 
in Savannah, N. Y., closes pastorate of eight 
years to accept call to Salamanca, N. Y. During 
his service, building site secured, edifice and sheds 
erected. The whole property, valued at $8,000, is 
burdened with only a light debt steadily diminish- 
ing. Eighty members received, 57 on confession ; 
net gain, 63. . 

Anniversaries 


TEMPLE, ME., Rev. W. B. Keniston. Centennial 
celebrated the week beginning Aug. 20, with 
sermon by Rev. C. A. Conant, a former resident, 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. E. R. Smith, a former 
pastor, H. E. Small and Andrew Small (student 
supplies) and Sec. Chas. Harbutt. A picnic din- 
ner in a maple grove was one pleasant feature. 


New $15,000 organ, the gift of Mrs. J. W. Harris, 
to be installed this fall. The makers are the Art 
Organ Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. 

SALEM, ORE., First, Rey. W. C. Kantner, having 
a new building, gives its former chapel to Central 
Ch., and it has been moved to the site of the 
latter. The gift was secured through Central’s 
pastor, Rev. P. 8. Knight, formerly pastor of First 
Ch. for 17 years. 


Dedications + 

NORTH BERKELEY, CAL., Rev. L. D. Rathbone. 
After improvements costing over $5,000 and in- 
cluding a $1,200 pipe organ, edifice rededicated 
Aug. 27, with sermon by Rev. C. R. Brown. Build- 
ing was raised and basement for Sunday school 
and social] purposes constructed beneath. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L, Rev. J. H. Yeoman. $34,000 
building dedicated Sept. 10, free of debt, with ser- 
mon by Rev. A. E. Krom, pastor of Beneficent, 
the mother church. Former and neighboring pas- 
tors also took part. ; 


Material Gain 


Boston, MASS., Berkeley Temple.—During vaca- 
tion of Rev. A. A. Stockdale, auditorium cleaned 
and painted, vestibule refrescoed and floors cov- 
ered with new matting. 

GENEVA, N&B., Rev. Thomas Griffiths. New pipe 
organ. 

NELIGH, NEB., Rey. V. F. Clark. Parsonage re- 
paired and enlarged at cost of $600. 


August Receipts of the A. B, C. F, M. 


1904 1905 

Donations, $135,480.12 $122,672.62 
Legacies, 16,706.83 37,220.15 
Total, $152,186.95 $159,892.77 

12 mos. 1904 12 mos. 1905 
Donations #602,617.83 595,290.26 
Legacies, ° 100'983.78 134,980.32 
Total, #703,601.61 $730,220.58 


Decrease in donatiuns for the year, $7,327.57; 
increase in legacies, $33,946.54; total increase, 
$26,618 97. 


August Receipts of the A. M. A. 





1904 1905 

Donations, 86,176.92 84,599.08 
Estates, 5:923.36 5,962.26 
Tuitions, 692.01 78.68 
Total, $12,792.29 810,640.02 

11 mos. 1904 11 mos. 1905 
Donations, #145,320.63 $145,393.12 
Estates, 82,116.54 85,159.62 
Tuition, 56,516.24 57,436.90 
Total, $283,963.41 $287,989.64 


An increase in donations of $72.49 and an in- 
crease in estates for current work of $3,043 08 and 
an increase in tuition of $920 66, making a total in- 
crease of $4,036.23 for the eleven months ending 
Aug. 31. 
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Risibles 


Redd: How much does that chauffeur cost 
you a@ season? 
Greene: Repairs, fines, or salary?— Yonkers 
Statesman. 
Chauncey De Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a policy pie. 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘‘ What a fine boy am I!” 
—Life. 
EFFECTIVE 


Fatr Painter: I hope you don’t mind my 
sketching in your field? 

Farmer: Lor’, no, missie! You keep the 
birds off the peas better’n a’ ordinary scare- 
crow.—Stray Stories. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
= Anon THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
et. 7-11. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 


LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE, Oct. 18-20. 
Meseewas. W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 
Nov. 1. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 38th annual meeting, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and corrections should be sent promptly. 








Kentucky, Berea, Tuesday, Sept. 19 
Wasiington, Snohomish, Tuesday, Sept. 19 

N. California, Palo Alto, Tuesday, Sept. 19-21 
North Dakota, Fargo, Tuesday Sept. 20-22 
North Carolina, Greensboro, Wednes day, Sept. 20-24 
Maine, Gardiner, Tuesday, Sept. 26-28 
S. California, Pasadena, Tuesday Sept. 26-28 
Utah, rk City, Wednesday, Sept. 27-28 
Idaho, Pocatello, Tuesday, Oct. 3 

Ww outing, Rock Sprivgs, Tuesday, Oct. 3 
Wisconsin, Dodgeville, Tuesday, Oct. 3-5 
Texas, Tuesday, Oct. 10-12 
Arizona, Prescott, Friday, Oct. 13-15 
Oregon, Furest Grove, Tuesday, Oct. 17 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct. 17-20 

Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





W0OOD—TRUE~In Marblehead, Mass., Aug. 29,at home 
of the bride, daughter of R. S. True, M.D., by Te 
S. Lewis B. Speare, Margaret Phillips True to Ellis 
Gray Wood of Arlington. 


Deaths 


The charosivy notices of deaths is foeete ioe cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words 
money should be sent with the notice. 








Each 
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ROLLINS—In Newtonville, Mass., Aug. 28, Fitzhugh 8. 
Rollins, aged 71 yrs. 


MRS. PAULINE F. MOWRY 


Died in South Weymouth, Mass., Aug. 10, Mrs. Pauline 
F. Mowry, aged ninety-five years, nine months and twen- 
ty-one days. Mrs. Mowry was, at the time of her death, 
one of the oldest if not the oldest member of the Con: 
gre ational Church in New England. She was born Oct. 
20, 1809, in West Medway, Mass., the daughter of Lewis 
Fisher and Hannah Thayer Fisher. As a lineal descend- 
ant of John Alden, she traced her ancestry to the May- 
flower Pilgrims. Mrs. Mowry was the sixth of nine 
children,and grew to womanhood amid the busy indus- 
tries, the healthful recreation and the tender affection 
of an old New England home of the finest type. The 
family were members of the Congregational Uhurch in 
Medway, under the pastorate of the venerable Dr. Ide. 

In 1832 she was married to Robert Mowry of Mendon, 
Mass. The first twelve years of their married life were 
ponses in East Medway, where Mr. Mowry was engaged 

n the manufacture of broadcloth. In 1844 they moved 

to Grafton, Mass., buying a home in what is now North 
Grafton. In 1845 Mr. and Mrs. Mowry united with the 
Evangelical Congregational ‘hurch of Grafton, some- 
times called “ the West Church,” and of this she was a 
member at the time of her death. 

Mr. Mowry died in 1864. Of their three children, but 
one lived te maturity. This daughter married Mr. 
Howard Houghton of Boston, and herself died in 1888, 
leaving one daughter. The last years of her life Mrs. 
Mowry passed in the home of her son-in-law and grand- 
daughter in South Weymouth, Mass, where she was 
loved and honored by a large circle of friends. 

Almost a century of human history lay within her 
memory. Within the last two years, at the request of 
her physician, Mrs. Mowry had prepared a sketch of her 
life, and the brief record is full of spirit, intelligence 
and interest, and lightened by touches of humor. As 
one who has known her intimately, one whose whole 
life has been enriched by the influence of her rare and 








SUFFERED 15 YEARS 
From Itching and Painful Humor, Affecting 
Head and Body. Cured in a 
Week by Cuticura. 

“For fifteen years I had eczema all over my 
head and body. Words cannot express how I 
suffered from the itching and pain. I had given 
up hope when a friend told me to get Cuticura. 
After bathing with Cuticura Soap and applying 
Cuticura Ointment for three days, my head was as 
clear as ever, and to my surprise and joy, one cake 
of soap and one box of ointment made @ complete 
cure in one week.” (Signed) H. B. Franklin; 717 
Washington Street, Allegheny, Pa. [Adv. 
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ae yo ey, the writer wishes to add to these 

rief facts of her life a few words about Mrs. Mowry 

herself. In character she will always stand 

who knew her as an le of the finest type of Chris- 

telligence, unusual poise, an 

a gentleness 
ie 


qualities dis' hed her. One 

of her since her death has said of her 
that her ways were “ not of this generation—or rather. 
not of this world.” It might be fraty 
“ The path of the just is asa shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.” With the coming 
of age there was no decay of the mental faculties, no 
disease. Her stre lessened, but her. int®iligent in- 
terest in the present, the questions of the day, the prog- 
ress of Christian work, did not fail. Her long life was 
full of loving ministry. 

The closing words of her own Memoir before me as 
I write, and written with delicate tremulous strokes, 
are the fitting close for this brief sketch: 

“TI thank God that he has spared my life so long. 
Joys and sorrows have been mingled. His goodness 
and mercy have supported me. I am at pores with all 
the world, and (have) perfect trust in Christ for 


mercy. 
New York Oity, Sept. 1. 





JESSLE FRANCES SMITH. 











From 1611 to 1901 


For nearly 300 years the Bible was 
not re-translated. The language of the 
1611 or “King James” edition had all 
these years remained unchanged, while 
the English language itself changed so 
much that at least twenty-five different 
dictionaries were necessary. 

For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is welcomed by all Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It 
gives the Scriptures in 
plain modern English, 
easily understood by 
every reader. Bible 
scholars worked 29 years 
to produce it. : 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 

et from us, any style of the American Standar 

evised Bible you order. Prices, 35. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. We sell direct 
where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’’ 


r 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, Row it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


* THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39 K East 18th Street, New York 
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% A Fair Retura 
Your Savings 


We desire the accounts of conservative investors 
who seek profitable earnings on their money while 
being assured of its safety. For twelve years our 
business conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


has been steadily ssing. During this time 
we have never ia fess than 5% per annum on 
sa entrus to our care, distributing to hold- 
ers of our certificates, erence pm mags, # nearly 

uarters of a million dollars, while mate- 
rially adding to our surplus. 


Our Patrons are Protected 


by assets of almost two million dollars. Our loans 
are made upon the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate—to home-buyers, who pay 
us interest and part of the principal each month, 
which is in turn re-invested. 


Weoay 5% Per Year Sivioss 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to i control if 
required for otber purposes. START NOW. 

gs begin as soon as your money is received, 
and are mailed you by check semi-annually, or 
compounded, if desired. 

Full culars with letters of endorsement 
from prominent clergymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—some, doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer you will be sent 
to any one interested. 

Ask for Booklet B. 





PER YEAR 








Assets - + = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
TRBUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CQ. 
12 Times Building. 
Broadway, New York City 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience, Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


| on your money, in amounts of $100 and 

7 (O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, Soston, mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Best of all are the prices. It 


Store 


filled in every nook and corner with 


Furniture, gathered together from all over 
the United States, and from countries as 


r away as India, Japan and China. 
It is a really wonderful sight, full of 


struction and replete with suggestive ma- | 
terial for those about to build or furnish a 
home. 
and fail to get new ideas for home deccra- 
tion or improvement. 


You cannot visit these warerooms 


is these prices and the quality of 


our goods that have built up and made possible our enormous patron- 


age. 


Strangers and visitors in Boston are cordially invited to visit 


this store, one of the most interesting sights of the city. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


~ 48 CANAL ‘ST., Repvecn, 


North Station and 
et Square Subway, 


BOSTON 





XUM 
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No Political Problem in the 
Philippines 


I think I can safely say that in my two 
years’ service in Mindanao not one native has 
said a word to me about the political future 
of the Philippines, I have no opinion on the 
wisdom or non-wisdom of taking the islands 
in 1898, but I am sure that our first duty now, 
having them under our control, is to develop 
them and advance their industrial condition. 
This can be done only by the hearty good will 
and co-operation of all the people, and any- 
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thing that tends to make them discontented 
with their present political condition, of 
which the vast majority now know nothing 
and care nothing, is inimical to their best in- 
terests. I am sure that the only agitation 
regarding the future of these islands is found 
in this country, and if that should cease we 
over there would hear very little more about 
it. This is so plain to me and, I am sure, to 
any one who goes there with an open mind 
that it needs noargument. I should be willing 
to take any one with me over the islands and 
without saying a word myself allow him to 
form his own judgment, and I am sure he 
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would agree with the rest of us. I emphasiz3 
that point not because I think it is now im- 
portant, but because I wish the people of 
Massachusetts, who love fair play and hold 
high ideals, to realize the true condition of 
affairs and not waste their endeavors in labor- 
ing for the independence of the Filipinos. 
The pressing, immediate duty we owe them 
is to educate them and develop their country. 
The sending of American teachers there was 
an especially good thing. The schools are 
doing good work and cannot be discontinued. 
—Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, from an inter- 
view in the Boston Transcript. 
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Several pages of new ideas and 1 
new material in the coming num- 
bers of Zhe Ladies Home Fournal. 


Entertainments by Young People’s Societies. 


especiaMy for amateur local talent where resources are limited. 


New Church Suppers and Church Fairs. Pages of ideas on menus 
and management, all of the out-of-the-ordinary kind; both large and 
small suppers and fairs. 


The Church Choir will be given several beautiful devotional songs. 


“Come Unto Me,” by Jessie Hilton 
Farrell Wilson ; an invitingly restful solo, 
beautiful for church singing. 


Two beautiful devotional songs by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


In the December issue: a Christmas Cantata, a Christmas Prayer and hints for 
Sunday-School entertainments. 
Moody and Sankey,” with their famous “Glory Song” given with full music. 


A splendid description 


See the present and future numbers of . 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


On sale anywhere and everywhere at 15 cents per copy, or sent to any 
address for one year, until Oct. 1, on receipt of $1.00; after Oct. 1, $1.25. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Crossing the Bar,” Mr. George B. 
Nevin’s setting for 
poem for effective quartette singing. 


> 
Programs planned 


Tennyson’s’ great 
y 


of “The Successors of 
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The Missing Note 


The Church needs a stronger note of 
authority in her ministry to men. It is 
not meant, of course, that the bigotry of 
mere opinion—which has sometimes made 
the Christian Church the most un-Chris- 
tian institution in the world—is a quality 
which the Church should bring back. But 
the Church must be persuaded in her own 
mind, and must set herself to persuade 
men, that the absolute secret of life’s 
government is given in the Christian gos- 
pel; that the gospel is not merely a better 
experiment than any other at dealing 
with the moral problem of human life, 
but the final word about it. This note 
rings not as it should in the Church’s 
tones today.. We have been thrown, in 
consequence of the many movements of 
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among the cannibals of the Marquesas Islands. At 


the age of ten years she was sent around the Horn FAMOUS ANNUAL 


to be educated in America. She graduated from 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 1851. Returning to $ 
Honolulu, she was married in 1853 to Rev. Edward 
Griffin Beckwith, D. D., who was then in charge of 
the Royal School of that city. From that time she 
shared her husband’s experience as president of 
Oahu College, Honolulu; pastor of the Second Cor- 


Autumnal : 
Excursion 





gregational Church of Waterbury, Ct., of the Third 
of San Francisco, Cal., and of the Central Union 


THURSDAY, OCT. 12, 1905. 





Church in Honolu!u, which pastorate he resigned 
in 1894 for his last charge in the foreign church of 
Makawao, Maui 


A Special Fast Express on the 


She had five children and six grandchildren. Of BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


her children, only two grew to maturity and only | § leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 


as _— h the most beautiful and pros) Tous sec- 
one survives her. Always in delicate health, “ her eee ee eee otic ts ALBANY taroamh thie 


life to an unusual degree was blended with that of BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence by either 
her husbai d, whose tender and untiring devotion to night boat down the beautiful 
his invalid wife was to him a sweet privilege rather 


than a duty.” HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER, 


thought for years, so much upon the de- “*She was conscious until within a few hours of Passing the Catskills, West Point, Penaiee 
ere ee have gaa poet gon her death, which came peacefully in the early keepsie Bridge and the Palisades, arriving in 
etic 6 1UrC as been called on morning just after her seventy-third birthday.” 

instead of claiming the world for her At her bedside were her husband, her daughter, NEW YORK CITY 


faith, to vindicate for her faith a claim yy, 3 J. Hair of Hamakuapoko, Maui, and her | t 6 A.M. or 6 P. m., Friday, October 13, de- 
andi j Prtegy < . i hether ou take the night boat 
to standing room. But it must not go grandson, Holmes Beckwith, who is completing his sr ne 72, prope yd boat, ‘Octaber 13. 


too far. ae hs aoe Sere * training at the University of California as a Student | § Thence, 
recover something Or tne Tn, TN8- Volunteer to mission fields. She was buried in the 

ing, prophet tone; and when it proclaims seminan naencs ak Malia Maui. PALATIAL FALL RIVER STEAMERS, 
its message it should be with clear preface 
and accompaniment of ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord.”—The Examiner (London). 








to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M., either Saturday 


or Sunday 
For Feeble Children 578 Miles by Rail and Steamer. $5. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE For descriptive leaflet giving complete details, 
dg ickl call on nearest ticket agent, or address 
A pleasant-tasting, eff ctive tonic for sickly, A. S$ HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
fretty or feeble children with weak digestion. 
guard.” Few laymen in this country have served 


their Master so unflaggingly and so unselfishly for & 

more than halfa century. In New England, Illinois, 

Wisconsin, California, his earnest addresses and 

faithful house-to-house visitation bore abundant 

fruit. A native of Chesterfield on the hills of D | 


Hampshire County, Massachusetts, he in young 
manhood dedicated himself to Christian service, 
and his life story ever since has been one of Paul- 
ine devotion. As long ago as 1856 he was sent 
by the old Massachusetts Sunday rage Society 
for special missionary work in the West. For ° A 
There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth, including the 
famous electric-lighted North-Western Limited 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the electric- 


years he made his home in Aurora, IIl., and was 
prominently associated with leaders like B. ‘F. 

lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head- 
of-the-Lakes. 


Jacobs. He did good work during the Civil War in 
connection with the Christian commission, and for 
Round-trip summer tourist tickets on sale 
$ 00 daily from Chissep at the rate of $16.00 
— trip to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


successive winters in the seventies he went from 
and $20,00 round trip to Superior and 


town to town throughout Massachusetts conduct- 
ing a campaign under Y. M. C. A. auspices, assisted 

Duluth, with correspondingly low 
rates from all points. 


by Henry M. Moore, L. P. Rowland, the late Rus- 
sell Sturgis and other well-known Christian laymen. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
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KINGSLEY A. BURNELL 


The death of Mr. Burnell last week at Pasadena, 
Cal., where he has lived for the last few years, re. 
moves another of the few remaining members of 
what is known in Y. M. C. A. circles as “the old 




























He always maintained a warm friendship with John 
Wanamaker and for many years his salary was 
paid by a prominent Congregational layman of 
Brooklyn. He made a trip around the world, the 
crowning joy of which was contact with the foreign 
missionaries. He was instrumental in establishing 
and maintaining for months a daily prayer meeting 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in a special building near 
the grounds. He was a man of intense devotional 
spirit. David Brainerd and Harlan Page were his 
inspiring saints. His lifelong habit was never to 
sleep after sunrise, but to spend the early morning 
hours in prayer, or at his desk writing letters for his 
Master. One who knew him well says he was ab- 
solutely unselfish, incapable of saying an unkind 
word of any one, never irritable, always occupied 
with the King’s business. He was eighty-one 
years old and died with the harness on. 




















MRS. E. G. BECKWITH 


cuunon @higee | MLS BELLS 


to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., 





Only Fine Finest, Most Eqsipoed Bell Bell Foundry in Am America, 





Caroline Porter (Armstrong) Beckwith died July 
18, 1905, at Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hawaiian Is- 


lands. She was the daughter of Rev. Richard Arm- INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
strong and Clarissa (Chapman) Armstrong, early — ee pod 
missionaries to Hawaii. Her father filled an im- pont Alloy Church and School Be Sanitary Comm Outit Co. 


talogue. The C.S, BELL Co. ini Isbo 4 o 3d Street, » N.Y. 








portant part as missionary, statesman and educator 
in the making of Hawaii. Her brether was Gen. 


Samuel Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Insti- STRA 0 in our catalogue, sent free on request. 
oute & P ILLU TI N Fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
: silverwares, stationery and other gifts, from 25c to $25,000. ‘‘Lo t 
Caroline Porter Armstrong was born in 1832. pescen De house in America for fine goods.”’ Goods sent on approval. 


In 1833 her parents spent eight terrible months 
MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 401 B’way, St. Lovis—400 Sth Ave., New York, 


Teena ee STRENGTH-GIVER, For | 


Druggist, JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gordon Returns 

The Saxonia last week brought to port, 
among other distinguished voyagers, Drs. Gor- 
don and Henson and Rev. William J. Daw- 
son, the evangelist. Dr. Gordon returns in 
splendid physical condition after more than a 
year of rest and travel abroad, broken by an 
interval of preaching in his own church fora 
few weeks last fall and winter. He will re- 
sume preaching the first Sunday in October. 


A Welcome to Evangelist Dawson 

Park Street Church on Thursday evening 
had a moderate-sized audience to hear Rey. 
William J. Dawson make his first address, and 
to bid Godspeed to officials and members of 
the American Board starting for Seattle the 
next day. Rev. E. H. Rudd of Dedham pre 
sided, and addresses were made by Pastors 
Allbright and Fitch of the churches of the 
city, by Secretary Patton, and by Rev. J. H. 
Denison of the Prudential Committee, as well 
as by Mr. Dawson. Allusions in prayer and 
speeches to the disputed issue before the 
Board were of a conciliatory sort, hopeful of a 
settlement of the issue on grounds of recti 
tude without divisive temper. Mr. Denison 
emphasized his gratification with the rising 
demand for whiteness of life among men. 
Mr. Fitch attacked the self-complacency of 
the churches and the need fur abasement and 
utter consecration of clergy and laity. Mr. 
Dawson set forth anew his conception of what 
normal evangelism is, namely, pastoral and 
lay service in Christian propaganda in the 
local field. He set forth the great opportunity 
before the Church of Christ today, and in his 
closing prayer besought God to give him power 
and grace to speak boldly to those whom he 
would address during his present sojourn. 
He only came from his English home, friends 
and loved ones because he loved the United 
States and believed that he was called to the 
work of kindling a flame. 

With the exception of the Sunday when he 
was on shipboard returning to this country, 


Dr. Dawson has preached every Sunday since |. 


he went back to England in June. He occu- 
pied his old pulpit in London several times, 
and on the last Sunday evening of his sojourn 
in the city spoke to a great congregation at 
Whitefield Tabernacle. He has given a con- 
siderable portion of the summer to the prepa- 
ration of his latest book, Makers of Modern 
Fiction, to be published by Revell & Co. of 
New York this autumn, and simultaneously 
in London. 

Dr. Dawson’s appointments for the present 
are to be on the Pacific coast. After the Amer- 
ican Board Meeting, he is to preach daily in 
the Opera House in Seattle for a week or two, 
and then goes on to Portland, Ore., where he 
has several appointments at the Lewis and 
Clark Expositien. His oldest son, who has 
just graduated from Oxford with honors, will 
study this autumn at Union Seminary, New 
York, and his secund scn has come to Toronto 
with a view to farming in Canada. 


Last Sunday in the Churches 

It was an *‘ At Home” day in Congregational 
churches, most of the pastors preaching in 
their own pulpits, and a large proportion of 
the congregations appearing in the pews. 
Rev. C. De W. Brower was heard at High- 
land Church, Roxbury, and Rev G. H. Fiint at 
Hope Chapel. Dr. A. Z. Conrad, formerly of 
Worcester, Mass., drew large audiences to 
Park Street, and made a good impression. 








“The Original’’ 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the 
Civil War Veteran are old friends.’”’ The Eagle 
Brand is still the standard. It is sold by all first- 
class grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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While no formal call has as yet been extended 
by that church to Dr. Conrad to become Dr. 
Withrow’s associate, the feeling toward him 
is one of general cordiality. He has under 
consideration calls to a Reformed church in 
New York City and toa Congregational church 
in London. Dr. Henson, who has just re- 
turned from abroad, was welcomed at Tre- 
mont Temple with floral decorations, applause 
and an impromptu receptior. 








Religion is not the truth of any stereotyped 
propositions, but the highest life of the mov- | 
ing spirit, nor can it be conveyed from mind | 
to mind except by the vibration of harmonic 
eshords —Martineau. 








Old Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there © 
and everywhere 
about the house. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 





















California 


Via the Northern Pacific 


Shasta Route with its 


magnificent scenery for those who will make winter 


trips to the Land of Sunshine. 


low rates, comfort en route. 


Luxurious trains, 


From St. Paul or 


Minneapolis to Los Angeles and return 





VIA 


$124.0 


Round Trip 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


Send six cents for WONDERLAND 1905 and four cents for ‘* EASTWARD 
THRU THE STORIED NORTHWEST ” to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


(2 -) a oer 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 








Our Readers’ Forum 


Four Considerations Touching Church 
Union 


In view of the approaching conference of 
the representatives of the Congregational, 
Methodist Protestant and United Brethren 
Churches in Dayton, O., there should be a 
full and free discussion of the problem before 
that meeting. Opinions will crystallize into 
convictions before the conference meets. In 
the meeting there will be little time to form 
new opinions and follow them out to their 
logical conclusions. 

1. The desire for church union should be 
stripped of all thought of either personal or 
denominational advantage or disadvantage. 
The idea of ultimate advantage to all should 
overbalance the immediate disadvantage to 
any. 

When business men combine they close 
some places and enlarge others. They may lay 
off some men and employ others. An unfavor- 
able location is never retained just to give 
some man a job. These churches would better 
pension a few meu who cannot adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions rather than to 
allow their claims to defeat church union. 
The interests of the kingdom are larger than 
those of any individual. 

2. There should be the recognition of the 
fact that church union is a larger matter than 
that of these three denominations alone. - It 
is the divine ideal and aim for all denomi- 
nations, and because it is plainly the divine 
intention we should be ready to make great 
individual sacrifices to secure it. 

During the meeting of one of our State Asso- 
ciations some years ago, a Congregational pas- 
tor was assigned to supply the pulpit of a 
church by no means cordial towards Congre- 
gational ideals. The pastor, in introducing 
the Congregational brother, said, ‘‘It has not 
been determined yet which of us shall come 
out ahead.’”’ Our Congregational pastor re- 
plied, **It is not a question as to which shall 
come out ahead, but how many of us have 
enough of the grace of God to go on together.”’ 
This is the real problem in church union, not 
which shall come out ahead, but how many 
have enough of the grace of God to go on to- 
gether. 








STRONGER THAN MEAT 


A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 





A gentleman who has acquired a judicial 
turn of mind from experience on the bench 
out in the Sunflower State, writes a carefully 
considered opinion as to the value of Grape- 
Nuts as food. He says: 

‘*For the past five years Grape-Nuts has 
been a prominent feature in our bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty 
flavor has become an indispensable necessity 
in my family’s everyday life. 

“* Tt has proved to be most healthful and bene- 
ficial, and has enabled us to practically abolish 
pastry and pies from our table, for the chil- 
dren prefer Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich 
and unwholesome food. 

‘“‘Grape-Nauts keeps us all in perfect phys- 
ical condition—as a preventive of disease it is 
beyond value. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the beneficial effects of Grape-Nuts 
when used by ladies who are troubled with 
face blemishes, skin eruptions, e‘c. It clears 
up the complexion wonderfally. 

** As to its nutritive qualities, my experience 
isthat one small dish of Grape-Nuts is supe- 
rior to a pound of meat for breakfast, which 
is an important consideration for any one. 
It satisfies the appetite and strengthens the 
power of resisting fatigue, while its use in- 
volves none of the disagreeable consequences 
that sometimes follow a meat breakfast.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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3. In the movements for church union, those 
denominations in which the local church is the 
ultimate source of authority must lead the 
way, while those denominations in which 
ecclesiastical organizations over the churches 
are supreme will be the last to yield to the 
inevitable union that must come. Those en- 
joying the greatest liberty must be the most 
liberal in this movemient. 

4. While there must be large liberty in forms 
and creeds, the eoming union cannot be 
brought about either by a common creed or 
by a legal contract. It must primarily be a 
union of life rather than of forms and defi- 
nitions. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. FRANK Fox. 


Congregationalists in Politics 


While we, protestants and non protestants, 
discuss Mr. Rockefeller and his “tainted 
money,” is there not great danger that we 
shall overlook one point of vital importance 
to society and to the nation? 

It is the general conviction that but for rail- 
road favors the Standard Oil Company could 
never have become the peril in the nation that 
itis. President Roosevelt has committed him. 
self to a policy that, if carried out, will make 
it impossible for railroads to create any more 
Standard Oil companies. The majority of the 
United States Senate seem to be the acquies- 
cent servants of the railroads. All in all, no 
other Congressional question is so vital as this 
one. Weare about to elect United States rep- 
resentatives and state legislatures that will 
choose United States senators. Ought not 
every Christian man, and just now, pre-emi- 
nently, every Congregationalist, to see to it 
that his representatives in Congress shall sup- 
port the President against the opponents of 
his railroad policy? 

The opposition to him on this point is al- 
ready desperate and largely subterranean. 
We may shut our eyes to this fact, be indiffer- 
ent to this supremely important political issue 
and, after the fall elections are over, all 
Hades may ring with laughter at the folly of 
American Christians. 


Grinnell, Io. L. F. PARKER. 


Are There Others Like-minded 


Let me second that recent motion that the 
useful article in The Congregationalist by 
Grace Daffield Goodwin on Why Join the 
Church be put in pamphlet form. I would 
like about one hundred copies. c. P. M. 


Repentance and Restitution 


** Inquirer,” in the last number of The Con- 
gregationalist, will find an answer to his ques- 
tion as to what Mr. Rockefeller shall do with 
his money in Luke 19: 8. Let him, so far as 
possible, make restitution. He need go only 
one-fourth as far as Zaccheus. Then let him 
make public acknowledgment of repentance 
for the methods by which he has acquired his 
wealth, and there will be no voice raised 
against his donating it as freely as he wishes 
to missionary and educational purposes. 

Guilford, Ct. GEORGE W. BANKs. 





The union cause is righteous. The’ union 
stands for the progress of the plain man. Its 
word is personality. It has done much and 
will do more to make the multitude happier 
and better. To criticise it apart from a rec- 
ognition of this purpose is to aggravate the 
situation. To oppose it without discrimina- 
tion as a common enemy is to emphasize all 
that is worst in it, to discredit its wise leaders 
and eventually to force it into a hostile and 
portentous socialism. What is needed is criti- 
cism of the union when it lapses into error 
and opposition when it is in the wrong, with 
fair co-operation, on a basis of sympathetic 
undertanding.—Dean Hodges. 
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OUR system of making perfect-fit- 
ting garments from measurements 
sent us by mail is known only to us. 
It is the result of 17 years’ experi- 
ence in this one line of business. 

| Our wonderful system is so reliable that we make 
this broad guarantee: “We Will Positively Refund 
Your Money fi We Fail to Fit You." 

] Add to perfect fit, faultless styles and reliable mate- 
rials, and you can understand why we receive so many 
letters from customers saying, “You have relieved me 
of all dressmaking troubles.” 

I We keep nothing 
ready-made. Every gar- 
ment is cut and made to 
fit the one woman for 
whom it is intended. 


Fall and 
Winter Suits 
$6 t0$25 


Style Book and Samples 
of materials sent Sree. 

Our Style Book illustrates 

over 150 fashions, and 

we carry over 400 dif- 

ferent materials, f 

Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 

Tailor-Made Suits,,: _ 
$7.50 to $25 

Separate Skirts, | | 
$3.50 to $12 | 


Rain Coats, .e 
$9.75 to $20 

Jackets and Coats, * 
$5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


by ret) mail to an tof 
We Send FREE the United States (Anes new 
Fall and Winter 


Style Beok, showing the 
latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of 

amples of the Newest Matersals, and simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly. Write 
Sor them today. 

Kindly state whether you wish sumghes for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you 
desize, ge8 we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


No Agents Established 
“ or Branches 17 years 








Mail Orders 
Only 
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Baked 
Beans 


You will like Libby’s Baked Beans 
better than the other kind. There are 
many delicious ways of preparing them. 

Our booklet, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” will tell you. Sent free. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Méi, 


‘GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Use the Great English Remedy gn) 
7 


lw 
/ | 
N | 

















BLAIR’S PILLSEZ 
Safe, Sure, Effccti 











MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured. Sanatorium 
porabiiched 1675, Thousands 


OPIU soon 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 











CHICAGO, SEPT. 2, 1905.—With the conclusion 
of peace negotiations at Portsmouth and the early 
ratification of a treaty between Russia and Japan, 
the Chicago & North-Western is understood to 
have ordered rushed to completion a large order 
for new equipment for the Overland Limited, their 
crack every-day-in-the-year train between Chicago 
and San Francisco. This in expectation of a large 
volume of traffic to and from the Pacific coast, due 
to the immediate commercial expansion that is 
anticipated. " ; 
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The Gospel Ship on the Maine 
Coast 


A LETTER FROM THE MISSIONARY, CAPTAIN 
WHITE 


Dear Friends; I have been asked to write 
something to help you understand some of 
the needs and difficulties which attend reli- 
gious work among the isolated communities 
upon Maine’s outer islands and peninsulas. 

During the last half of July the missionary 
visited twenty-four settlements, holding nine 
services, and organized four Sunday school 
classes enrolling nineteen scholars. Among 
the communities visited he found an island 
with thirteen people living upon it which has 
never had a preaching service; another which 
has had no service for three years; a settle- 
ment of twenty families upon a point of main- 
land which has had no preaching for five 
years; and an island with a beautiful chapel 
and a good-sized, appreciative audience which 
has preaching only one Sunday each month. 
Many places which he visited were being cared 
for during the summer by some kind-hearted 
pastor who has come there for summer rest. 
With the departure of these men, who have 
freely given of their time, the gospel sunlight 
which has shone in upon the communities 
where they have been staying will be ob- 
scured, and they will be left without religious 
services all through the winter unless the 
gospel can be brought to them. How éan it 
be brought unless men are sent? From these 
communities goes forth the Macedonian cry, 
**Come over and help us.’ 

Two great needs confront us today: that the 
religious work along our coast be made perma- 
nent; and efficient workers equipped with 
good, plain, serviceable boats in which the mis- 
sionary may live and go from place to place. 
He does not need a pleasure yacht; he does 
need a boat that shall have auxiliary power, 
if she be a sailboat, and shall afford room for 
comfortable living. 

To meet some of these needs the Maine 
Sea Coast Missionary Society was organized. 
That we need an undenominational organiza- 
tion to do this work will be readily seen from 








LUCKY MISTAKE 


Grocer Sent Package of Postum 
and Opened the Eyes of the 
Family. 

A lady writes from Brookline, Mass : 

“* A package of Postum Coffee was sent me 
one day by mistake. 

**T notified the grocer, but finding that there 
was no coffee (the old kind) for breakfast next 
morning, I prepared some Postum, following 
the directions very carefully. 

**It was an immediate success in my family, 
and from that day we have used it constantly, 
parents and children too—for my three rosy 
youngsters are allowed to drink it freely at 
breakfast and luncheon. They think it de- 
licious, and I would have a mutiny on my 
hands should I omit the beloved beverage. 
My husband used to have a very delicate 
stomach while we were using coffee, but, to 
our surprise, his stomach has grown strong 
and entirely well since we quit coffee and have 
been on Postum. 

** Noting the good effects in my family, I 
wrote to my sister, who was a coffee toper, 
and, after much persuasion, got her to try 
Postum. She was prejudiced against it at 
first, but when she presently found that all 
the ailments that coffee gave her left and she 
got well quickly, she became and remains a 
thorough and enthusiastic Postum convert. 
Her nerves, which had become shattered by 
the use of coffee, have grown healthy again, 
and today she is a new woman, thanks to 
Postum.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and the “cause why” will be 
found in the great little book, ‘* The Road to 
Wellville,”” which comes in each package. 





the fact that one day I touch Baptist people 
and what work I do must be along Baptist 
lines; the next day I may be among Methodist 
people and must work on Methodist lines. 
Whatever the denominational preference of 
the people may be, I endeavor to conform to 
it. Nosingle denomination can do this work 
and make a success of it as a whole; and so 
the Maine Sea Coast Missionary Society has 
been formed as an undenominational society, 
supported by contributions from interested 
Christians. 

To make this work successful we need an 
assured financial support, as we shall soon 
need more men and boats to carry on the 


.work. We already have one auxiliary sloop 


which answers our purpose very well, as the 
work is yet in its infancy. This boat has be- 
come available through the efforts of two local 
pastors, who have issued shares at one dollar 
each for its purchase which they are selling 
to the Christian Endeavor Societies and Sun- 
day schools of the state and to others who 
wish to share in the work: 

Not only does the missionary find oppor- 
tunities for giving religious instruction, but 
he finds many practical things to do, such 
as going after a physician, towing becalmed 
boats into the harbor, helping a good deacon 
get his hay into the barn, distributing litera- 
ture, encouraging Sunday schools to organize. 
By doing these he can preach his most effective 
sermon. 

While the missionary meets with many 
difficulties, his compensations more than offset 
the trials. The warm reception given him as 
he goes from place to place, the evident hun- 
gering and thirsting after the gospel, the 
words of sympathy and encouragement and, 
above al), the knowledge that he is doing 
something helpful for his fellowmen and the 
upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom upon earth— 
all are sources of great pleasure to the coast 
missionary. 

Two things the missionary needs at present 
—a portable organ and a circulating library, 
that the people with whom he comes in contact 
may have some reading during the winter be- 
sides ten-cent novels. Many helpful maga- 
zines and papers are already being distributed. 

It was a great pleasure to have with me 
upon a recent trip Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor 
of the Outlook, and Rev. A. P. McDonald 
of Seal Harbor, Me., secretary of our society. 
Dr. Abbott by his helpful talks won the hearts 
of the people visited, and by his words of 
counsel and advice encouraged the missionary 
in his work. Yours in the work, 

H. E. Wurire, Missionary. 

Seal Harbor, Me. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


A HOLY CHURCH 
(Chicago Standard) 


Our fathers said, ‘‘ The Church must be com- 
posed of holy men,”’ and whatever strength we 
have as a religious bcdy has come, very largely, 
from loyalty to this truth. We can afford to 
be weak in numbers if need be, but we can- 
not afford to make the Charch a hiding place 
for the unregenerate. In seeking to better 
existing conditions it will be well not only to 
hold special services in effort to reach the un- 
converted, but also to see to it that those who 
give no sign of being children of God shall not 
be given place in God’s Church. 


A HERO ON FOURTEEN CENTS A DAY 
(Central Christian Advocate) 


Only this week we have heard of a hero, a 
man of fame in and out of the Church, who 
has given his very life to the ministry of the 
gospel, who now is in old age and its infirm. 
ities, is sick, is near the grave, and the allow- 
ance from the worn-out preachers’ fund is 
fifty dollars for the year. Fifty dollars! 
Fourteen cents a day! Doctors’ bills to pay. 
Grocers’ bills to pay. Rent to pay. And 
fourteen cents a day to pay them all with! 
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t thing about Wright’s 
Hasith ‘nderwear Sthas it pin td 
bodyin perfecthealth. Or ~ 
der wear” is eerenalion tod iano 

nm and is not health 


WRIGHT'S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is the only underwear made on the wonderful 
loop-fieece principle, which allows free pas- 


sage Pot air through the fabric. This ventila- 


ry ’ 
Although so much_ better, dealers. sell 
Grants for no —_ than the common kinds 
underwear. for it. Write for our 
booklet—it's F REE. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 





Don’t cover your barn with a 
mortgage. Use 


,Parold Roofing 


unexcelled pe ent roofing for 
bell of all kinds. E Economical, dur- 
able and easy to apply. Anyone can put 
it on and it stays where you put it. Com- 
Blete, roofing kit with each roll. Our book, 

Building omy,” tells all about 
inexpensive buildings. It’s free to you. . 
©. W. BIRD & SON, Makers Fast Walpole. Mass. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washingten St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All nai 5 eee —s one roof, in- 
cluding salesroo ssing 
rooms and Snel: Tel. Tel. Roxbury 72 oF 73. 

















LowEst RoUuND-TRIP RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 
VIA NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Tickets to Portland, 
Tacoma or Seattle and return on sale daily until 
Sept. 28. At slightly higher rate tickets may be 
routed through California in one direction. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN.—Vacation is over. 
Again the school bell rings at morning and at noon, 
again with tens of thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
The little girl that a few days ago had roses in her 
cheeks, and the little boy whose lips were then so 
red you would have insisted that they had been 
“kissed by strawberries,” have already lost some- 
thing of the appearance of health. Now is a time 
when many children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the nerves, perfects 
digestion and assimilation, and aids mental develdp- 
ment by building up the whole system. 























$95,000 


First Mortgage 542% 
Serial Gold Bonds 


These bonds are a first lien on Chicago property 
valued by us as follows: 





Land— 
A tract containing about 39,500 
bavare Meet 22. eae Ss: $86,000 





Buildings— oe 


Four 3-story and basement, stone 
and brick, high-grade apartment 
RNA an wines cows acicisnnnck bees tis 72,000 


$158,000 


TOTAL VALUATION 


This property is located in the choice ‘ Ken- 
wood” District. 

The bonds are the personal obligation of a valued 
client whose record as a borrower has been uniformly 
satisfactory. 

Write for Circular No. 544 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 



















































JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS 







csoum AGAIMS - 
INSTITUTE, 
It seems a long time to look . 
back to the days of John Quincy . 
Adams, yet it was at a time 
when he was still prominent 
in national politics — 
in the r 1847—that avon. 
ROGERS BROS.  silver- > 
ware was first made 
and sold. It is signi- 


ficant of the endurin 
quality that the pe 


“1847 








standard of silver plate dur- 
1 ing a period that spans half 
* the life of the nation. It is in- 
separably associated with the 
country’s early days, the days when quality in all 
things was of primary consideration. As a precau- 
tion when purchasing silverware, remember this 
early history and think of the date, (847. All 
dealers sell ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” . Send for 
our beautifully illustrated new jogue ** J-65.” 
It will aid you in making selections of styles and 
patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
New Yor«. CHIcaco, HamItton, CamaDa. 





























Bay State Ranges 


For more than sixty years have been noted 
for excellence in design, superior finish and 
durability. The name ‘“ Bay State”’ is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of quality. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, 
* please write us before buying. Our booklet will 
interest you. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 

















HAND PAINTED 
True Art 


True to Nature 


+| The beautiful full rigged 
| shi 

-| “Christopher Solar,” 
of the noted 


| Morrison Collection, 


| with its beautiful white 
hull against soft sea 
tints, makes a panel 
(24x6) that fills you 
with delight always. 
Sent, ready to frame, to 
=-| any address on receipt of 

| $1.00. 

Send 10 cts. for our art 
catalogue. 

Sample colored prints 
Sats A of many of our collection 
No. 7110. sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


LAMSON STUDIO 


92 Temple St. 
PORTLAND, ME. 





















































